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ABSTRACT 

This monograph was written to examine the 
significance of recent moral development theory and research for 
college student development and to demonstrate ways in which these 
findings can be incorporated into student affairs programs and 
services. Although the monograph includes some review and discussion 
of research and theory in values development, it is intended 
primarily for student personnel practitioners. The following chapters 
are included: (1) "The Legacy of Values Education in College Student 
Personnel Work" (Arthur Sandeen); (2) "Values Education: K New 
Priority for College Student Development" (Jon C. Dalton); (3) 
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annotated bibliography (66 entries) by James Thorius. The appendix 
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FOREWORD 

Colleges and universities have, almost without exception, in- 
cluded a commitment to promote awareness and commitment 
to values as part of their educational mission. Today, as in the 
past, most colleges identify value development as one of their 
most important educational outcomes. Despite this commit- 
ment, however, one must search for examples of student devel- 
opment interventions designed specifically to promote values 
education in college students. 

During the past decade, however, increasing attention has 
been given to examining the importance of value development 
in the higher education setting. Arthur Chickering, for example, 
has identified the development of integrity as one of the seven 
"vectors" of student development and concluded that the most 
significant contribution a college can make is to increase the role 
of values in the lives of students. John Whiteley's longitudinal 
study on character development among students in the Sierra 
Project at the University of California, Irvine, represents one of 
the most ambitious contemporary efforts to examine the devel- 
opment of moral reasoning in college students. The research 
efforts of Lawrence Kohlberg, William Perry, James Rest, and 
Marcia Mentkowski on moral development in college students 
are also widely known. Many student personnel professionals, 
however, are uncertain about practical ways to implement these 
research findings in student affairs programs and services. This 
monograph is dedicated to that purpose: to examine the signifi- 
cance of recent moral development theory and research for col- 
lege student development and to demonstrate ways in which 
these findings can be incorporated into student affairs programs 
and services. 

It will be useful for the reader to be familiar with the mean- 
ing of the following terms used in the monograph. " Values edu- 
cation" is an inclusive term used to refer to all educational efforts 
to enhance the role of values in the personal development of 
college students. "Moral development" is similar in meaning 
but used to refer more specifically to educational efforts to pro- 
mote the development of ethical reasoning and understanding. 



"Character education" is a traditional term broadly used to refer 
to the development of ethical conduct in students as well as 
ethical reasoning and understanding. The differences in em- 
phasis of these terms are not important for the purposes of this 
monograph. We will use all three terms to refer to educational 
efforts to enhance ethical reasoning and conduct among college 
students. 

Although the monograph includes some review and dis- 
cussion of research and theory in values development it is writ- 
ten primarily for student personnel practitioners. Most of the 
authors are student affairs professionals who have struggled 
themselves with the complexity of promoting values education 
in student personnel practice. Hopefully, our attempt to apply 
research and theory on values education to college student de- 
velopment will be useful to our student personnel colleagues 
who are already actively involved in values education efforts. It 
may also enable those who claim to be value-neutral to resolve 
the inexorable moral dilemmas confronted in college student 
personnel work. 

Finally, we wish to express much appreciation to Martha 
Stodt, Editor of the NASPA Monograph Board, for her helpful- 
ness and contributions to this monograph. We are indebted, as 
well, to Lorene Burger and Dale Parkhouse for their considera- 
ble assistance in preparing the manuscript. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



The Legacy of Values 
Education in College 
Student Personnel 
Work 

by Arthur Sandeen 



In 1636, the original statutes of Harvard College stated: 

Everyone shall consider the main End of his life and 
studies, to know God and Jesus Christ which is eternal 
life . . . they shall eschew all profanation of God's holy 
name, attributes, word, ordinances, and times of wor- 
ship, and study with reverence and love carefully to 
retain God and His truth in their minds. 

Over 300 years later, the stated purposes of the newly 
founded University of North Florida included the following: 
The University's primary responsibility is to serve the 
Northeast Florida area by providing a sound founda- 
tion in professional education, to meet local needs in 
business administration, to reflect the economic chai^ 
acteristics of the community, and to prepare students 
for useful careers (1978). 

The dramatic differences in these two statements of pur- 
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pose reflect the development of higher education in the United 
States. When colleges only served a select few, there was little 
question about the place of values. The primary reason for the 
college's existence was to assure correct moral behavior in its 
students, most of whom were very young boys preparing for 
the clergy. But now there are over 3000 different "post-second- 
ary institutions" and they serve a great variety of purposes and a 
wide diversity of students. The specialization of knowledge, 
emphasis upon research, extension and vocational preparation 
have all changed the nature of higher education, and challenged 
its role in promoting value development in students. 

This is not to suggest that American higher education has 
abandoned its interest in teaching values to its students. Col- 
leges and universities in this country are still striving to combine 
the best aspects of the English and German traditions which 
reflect their values and heritage. During the great student tur- 
moil of the 1960s colleges and society were essentially forced 
into a confrontation of values that reflected the contrasts be- 
tween two traditions. The commitment to scholarship, to voca- 
tional and professional preparation, and to research were, by 
then, values which were firmly and permanently entrenched as 
the dominant purposes of higher education. But when students 
challenged these values in ways that upset the academy and 
society, the public clearly indicated that colleges were somehow 
responsible for the behavior of students and should have taught 
them appropriate values. 

Whether values are taught formally in the curriculum or 
not, the attitudes, conduct, and beliefs of students have always 
been influenced by their colleges. The specific organization of 
knowledge, the academic requirements set forth in the catalog, 
the manner in which the faculty relate to the students, the role 
accorded to out-of-class experiences, the emphasis given to poli- 
cies and procedures, and the standards set for admission and 
graduation all reveal certain values of the college, and their ex- 
pectations for values development in students. 

With the emergence of the University (as opposed to the old 
college) in this century, with its emphasis upon research and 
scholarship, the concept of "ethical neutrality" appeared, and 
faculty often assumed that the value development of their stu- 
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dents was something for which they no longer had (or wanted) 
any responsibility. If the purpose of the University was to be the 
advancement of knowledge, then the emphasis must be firmly 
upon the academic disciplines and subject matter specialities 
that will produce that knowledge. The role of the faculty 
changed dramatically, and the new professional scholars used 
their academic freedom to pursue their disciplines. This shift 
was a reflection of the University's desire and need to participate 
in the rapidly developing industrial and economic revolution of 
the time. It changed for all time the relationship of fecuity to 
students, and thus, the nature of the institution. The primary 
role of the professor was now scholarship, and not the moral 
de lopment of the students. This change, of course, resulted in 
what is now student personnel administration. If the faculty no 
longer were to assume responsibility for the personal lives of 
students, who should? In 1890, colleges were clearly not willing 
to abandon this task, nor were their benefactors or the parents of 
the students willing to allow them to do so. The German in- 
fluence upon scholarship and research had taken over, but not 
to the exclusion of the English tradition of educating the whole 
person. A new office was to be created to carry out this historical 
English mission, and a member of the faculty was usually asked 
by the President to assume this position. The beginnings of the 
student affairs profession were thus established. From its incep- 
tion, therefore, the student affairs profession has had significant 
responsibility for the values education of college students. 

When LeBaron Russell Briggs was appointed dean at Har- 
vard in 1890, there was no job description, and very little direc- 
tion was given to him by the President or the faculty. But there 
was little doubt about the values his office represented. In an 
atmosphere of increasing specialization and scholarship, Dean 
Briggs' role was to maintain collegiate and human ideals. He 
represented the values that old Harvard wanted to develop in its 
students — good manners, honesty, a sense of fairness and re 
spect, and personal conscience. Indeed, it was clear at that time 
that Deans were selected because they epitomized these traits 
themselves. Thus, their role was somehow to transmit these val- 
ues to their students. There is considerable evidence to indicate 
that their inflifence was substantial in this regard: 
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For every sort of man, Dean Briggs was a cheerful, 
hopeful, friend; but the underdog, the man to whom 
being down and out was a grave possibility, seemed to 
be the object of his most ardent, most affectionate con- 
cern. If all the records of his encouragement to strug- 
gling college men could be brought together, they 
would make such a volume as has never been written. 
So acute were his powers of observation that students 
used to declare he would recognize a hungry man 
clear across the College Yard. Somehow all the men 
who were working their way through college seemed 
to be known to him, and he constantly kept an eye out 
for their comfort (Brown, 1926). 

If these early deans succeeded, it was largely due to their 
personal charisma or courageous persistence. Enrollments were 
small, so it was still possible for the deans to know many, if not 
all, of the undergraduates. This enabled them to exert their in- 
fluence on the lives of students in direct and personal ways. It 
was not unusual in 1910 for a Dean to be a counselor, confidant 
of the family, loan agent, enforcer of policies, academic advisor, 
visitor to the sick, and "conscience of the campus/' The early 
leaders in the student affairs profession exerted their influence 
upon student values by example and force of personality rather 
than through any organized program of activities or set of poli- 
cies. There was little debate about whether the college should 
attempt to transmit values — this was an expectation that was 
dear-— and the dean was the primary vehicle through which this 
was to be accomplished. 

From its informal beginnings to the highly specialized 
present, the student affairs profession has, in effect, operated at 
cross-purposes with faculty values. The efforts to establish sup- 
port programs for students and to actively promote values edu- 
cation have often been viewed with disdain by some faculty and 
with indifference by many others. This is because the ideas and 
programs advanced by student affairs personnel essentially 
have represented a set of educational values and philosophy 
that have conflicted with those of the faculty. The most success- 
ful student affairs deans, from 1890 to the present, are those 
who have been able to win the support (or at least the acquies- 
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assumption of these responsibilities by the college. If student 
organizations were to function effective', . there must be free- 
dom of association, respect for diversity of opinion and action, 
trust in the handling of money, and personal accountability for 
one's action. With coeducation, there was to be supervision of 
social activities to insure that the current values of society were 
upheld by the college. These rather considerable tasks became 
part of the student affairs program, and, of course, remain to 
this day. 

Within 35 years of the appointment of Dean Briggs at Har- 
vard, the three major professional associations in student affairs 
were founded. The National Association of Women's Deans was 
organized in 1916, the National Association of Deans of Men in 
1919, and the National Association of Personnel and Placement 
Officers (later ACTA) in 1924. These organizations, together 
with the establishment of the first formal Department of Student 
Personnel in 1919 at Northwestern, led to the rapid expansion of 
this young movement. The importance of values or "character" 
development in college students was a central concern of these 
developing professional groups. 

When Robert Clothier of the University of Pittsburgh spoke 
as Chairman of a national committee on "Principles and Func- 
tions of College Personnel Work" in 1931, the value implications 
were dear 

Personnel work in a college or university is the sys- 
tematic bringing to bear on the individual student all 
those influences, of whatever nature, which will stim- 
ulate him and assist him, through his own efforts to 
develop in body, mind, and character to the limit of his 
individual capacity for growth, and helping him to ap- 
ply his powers so developed most effectively to the 
work of the world. 

The principles and functions in the Clothier Report stressed 
a relatively passive, services approach for student affairs, and 
the primary values implied were (1) taking into account individ- 
ual differences among students, (2) minimizing student aca- 
demic failure, and (3) preparing students to be as marketable as 
possible after graduation. The Clothier Report did, however, 
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stress the continued importance of ethical development in col- 
lege students as a central objective of student affairs work. The 
faculty values which dominated higher education resulted in a 
rather passive administrative role for these deans, and much of 
their work was directed at assisting individual students with 
their academic, personal, and social adjustment to the existing 
campus community. A proactive or teaching role for the student 
personnel movement had not yet emerged. 

In 1937, the "Student Personnel Point of View" was 
published under the leadership the American Council of Educa- 
tion. This important document was used extensively by colleges 
and universities in the development of additional student affairs 
programs for students. It was very similar in content and em- 
phasis to the Clothier Report issued several years earlier. A long 
list of student problems and needs was matched with a set of 
services designed to address them. For student affairs staff, the 
same value orientation remained — the role of student affairs 
was to help students in their personal adjustment to the campus 
environment and to promote the awareness and development 
necessary to prepare students for. the world of work. 

Student affairs deans spoke often to each other, but infre- 
quently to their faculty colleagues, whose priorities remained 
almost exclusively on values represented by scholarship and ac- 
ademic disciplines. Thus, it was not surprising when W. H. 
Cowley, speaking at the 19th annual conference of NASPA in 
1937 in Austin, Texas, listed among the 22 major activities of the 
student affairs field the following: 

22. Educating the faculty and administrative officers 
to the importance of the personnel point of view and 
of personnel services. 

The primary values of the institution remained elsewhere, 
and the student affairs function continued to represent a minori- 
ty set of educational values on the campus. The deans had real 
concern for the moral development of the student, but often 
they assumed their formal responsibility alone. The need to pro- 
mote broader awareness and acceptance of student develop- 
ment activities with faculty became an important objective of 
student affairs deans. 
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The growing professionalism of student affairs was 
reflected in the work of the Committee on Student Personnel 
Work of the American Council on Education, chaired for many 
years by E. G. Williamson of the University of Minnesota. This 
committee appointed a special group to recommend policies 
and practices that would enable student personnel deans to 
adapt to the special needs of students following World War II. 
The report, issued in 1945, was entitled "Student Personnel 
Work in the Post-war College/' and the Commission chairman 
was Willard Blaesser. This remarkable document made recom- 
mendations in virtually every area of student affairs, and the 
overwhelming emphasis was upon the need to assist students in 
all aspects of their adjustment to collie. 

All of these developments were extensions of the basic com- 
mitment to the moral education of the student that has been a 
part of college personnel work from its beginnings. With ex- 
panded enrollments and older students, it was essential to pro- 
vide housing, counseling, and recreation, but these were essen- 
tially means to a greater end, and that was the enhancement of 
the students' life, in all its dimensions. When deans described 
their work to outsiders or to their colleagues, the emphasis was 
always upon the lives of students, and how the deans wanted to 
develop them to become better persons. 

Student affairs deans, aware of the changes taking place in 
society and on the campus, reconvened the American Council 
on Education's Committee on Student Personnel Work in June 
of 1949 to revise the original Student Personnel Point of View 
Report. Again chaired by E. G. Williamson, the 1949 report set 
out three new goals, significant in that they represented a set of 
new values to be addressed by the student affairs field: 

1. Education for a fuller realization of democracy in 
every phase of living; 

2. Education directly and explicitly for international 
understanding and cooperation; 

3. Education for the application of creative imagina- 
tion and trained intelligence to the solution of social 
problems and to the administration of public affairs. 

While the emphasis of this revised document was on sue- 
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cessful adjustment to the college, it identified several value out- 
comes which were indispensable to education. The report in- 
cluded sections on helping students achieve ethical meaning in 
life, how to learn to live effectively with others, and how to 
progress toward satisfying sexual adjustments. Thus, the report 
continued the long tradition in student affairs of seeking ways to 
integrate value education as part of the broader education mis- 
sion of the college. 

These significant changes, of course, were a reflection of the 
social and economic changes that occurred after World War II. 
Society's new emphasis on the values of equal access, social inte- 
gration, and freedom of choice would open new opportunities 
to the student affairs profession, and would change much of its 
emphasis. This changing emphasis reflected a maturing and 
more confident profession, willing to speak out on social and 
educational issues. Thus, in 1957 E. G. Williamson wrote a very 
influential article in the Educational Record titled "The Dean of 
Students as Educator/' In it, he stated: 

While we clearly recognize the value of the formal ed- 
ucation which takes place when student and teacher 
communicate directly in the classroom, laboratory, or 
office, we need not conclude that these are the only 
important loci of instruction. 

Williamson described the programs instituted at Minnesota 
regarding student participation in University affairs, and the 
resolution of social conflicts. In each activity, student affairs staff 
served as teachers to the students, and were clearly committed 
to promoting certain values in their work with students such as: 
group cooperation; consideration of a diversity of viewpoints; a 
rational approach to decision making; and above all, respect for 
individual dignity. These values were important not only for the 
campus where diversity was increasing but also for responsible 
citizenship in society where profound issues of social justice 
were being addressed. 

Of course, the turmoil in civil rights in the country present- 
ed new opportunities for student affairs staff to help students 
deal with important value questions. Many deans were forceful 
leaders for their institutions on the issues of racial integration 
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and equal access during the late 1950s and early 1960s. It was 
most often the student affairs staff that organized seminars, de- 
bates, retreats, colloquia, and cross-cultural workshops de- 
signed to teach students about such values as tolerance, mutual 
respect, equal access, and even love. The dean was frequently 
the central campus and community figure in providing the lead- 
ership on these important issues, and these issues provided the 
sufficient stimulus for the profession as a whole to take the of- 
fensive. 

The civil rights movement also resulted in a changed rela- 
tionship between the student and the institution, and it was 
very difficult for many faculty, parents, board members, and 
presidents to accept the reality that students were legal adults 
and had the same constitutional rights as other citizens. On vir- 
tually every campus, standards of due process in the handling 
of student disciplinary cases were established and formalized, 
and the student affairs staff provided the leadership. For stu- 
dents, the values being advocated by their deans were clear- 
fairness, openness, and equality. Such activity by student affairs 
staff placed them in a new leadership role on the campus. 

During the 1960s and early 1970s, of course, the college 
campuses became the primary place where the nation's anguish 
regarding racial inequality and the Vietnam War would be ex- 
pressed. Never in ihe history of the profession had the emotion- 
al and professional maturity of student affairs staff been tested 
to the degree they were during this period. For some, the emo- 
tional costs were too high and they left the profession. The frus- 
tration, anger, bitterness, violence, and distrust experienced by 
students was a constant reality, and some student affairs staff 
simply chose not to deal with it. For most, however, it was a 
period when the most vigorous and mature leadership regard- 
ing human values was needed and the dean was usually the 
central campus figure in this effort. Many of the most funda- 
mental human values were being threatened — freedom of ex- 
pression, respect for diversity, honesty, and respect for proper- 
ty. Student affairs staff everywhere spent long days and nights 
teaching students about these values by personal example, con- 
flict resolution, introducing new policies, and intervening with 
campus and state authorities. 
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The profession itself understood the nature of the campus 
turmoil, and initiated and implemented one of the most influen- 
tial documents in its history: The Joint Statement of Rights and 
Freedoms of Students (American Association of University Profes- 
sors, 1967). This document set forth the essential conditions for 
student freedom, access, due process, and open expression, 
and served as a model for scores of campuses. It also enabled the 
student affairs dean to assume a leadership role on the campus 
and to demonstrate in real ways a commitment to certain educa- 
tional and human values. The Joint Statement was accom- 
plished through the collaboration of 10 national professional as- 
sociations, and this experience encouraged deans on many cam- 
puses to initiate similar collaborative efforts with academic 
departments, student groups, and even community organiza- 
tions. Student affairs staff were still engaged in the important 
tasks of assisting students in their academic, personal, financial, 
and social adjustment to the college, but events of the 1960s and 
early 1970s thrust them into new, proactive leadership roles on 
their campuses. In effect, student affairs deans at many institu- 
tions now had a clear idea of what it was they intended to teach 
through their own "curriculum/' and, most importantly, they 
had now gained the confidence and the stature to do it. 

The work of student affairs leaders during this time was 
greatly assisted by the significant amount of excellent research 
and writing in higher education, psychology, and sociology. 
Prominent among the contributors were Pace and Stern (1958), 
Eddy (1959), Sanford (1968), Katz (1969), Chickering (1969), 
Brown (1972), Cross (1972), the Carnegie Commission on High- 
er Education (1973), and Astin (1978). Robert Brown's work on 
Tomorrow's Higher Education (THE) project and Arthur Chick- 
ering's work titled Education and Identity are of special note, be- 
cause they illustrate the important changes that had taken place 
in the role of student affairs professionals. Brown argued that 
student affairs staff must recognize that student development is 
a total campus effort, and that direct ties with the faculty must 
be established to support a concern for both affective and cogni- 
tive student development. Chickering's research identified vari- 
ous "vectors" of student development, and suggested specific 
educational activities and residential arrangements that might 
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enhance that development. Student affairs leaders were now 
spending their time organizing various learning activities to 
achieve specific behavioral outcomes in students. The concern 
to address student values development, present since the begin- 
nings of the profession, was there again, and new and more 
organized ways to enhance this development were taking place. 

Undoubtedly the greatest advances in assisting college stu- 
dents with their ethical and moral development have taken 
place in the past 20 years. Important theoretical contributions 
have been made, especially by Kohlberg (1971) and Perry (1970). 
They provided the background and foundation for student af- 
fairs leaders to use in designing programs and activities for stu- 
dents that might assist them in becoming more aware of and 
clarifying their value positions. The role of the student affairs 
staff member was again that of a proactive teacher. 

The 1980s find student affairs leaders engaged in a wider 
variety of responsibilities than ever before. The large numbers of 
adult and part-time students, the current preoccupation with 
career preparation, the increasing competition for students, and 
reduced budgets have all presented new challenges to the pro- 
fession. The concern with student value development remains a 
central one with most student affairs staff. Delworth and Han- 
son (1980), Knefelkamp (1978), and Chickering (1981) have pro- 
vided new insights and research that can assist students in their 
moral and ethical growth through developmental instruction 
and further collaboration with academic departments. Reflect- 
ing the increased expertise and independence of the profession, 
some student affairs staff now are conducting specific value 
clarification and development programs, and are attracting pri- 
vate funding for their efforts. However, Frederick Rudolf (1977) 
warns that "recent efforts to develop specific courses in values 
have a synthetic quality about them: Unless the entire institu- 
tional environment is recognized as making conscious and un- 
conscious statements of value, value courses as such run the risk 
of being quaint and strangely and unintentionally irrelevant/' 
Thus, the tension between the dominant intellectual emphasis 
of most faculty and the human development emphasis of stu- 
dent affairs continues to this day. There are significant, well or- 
ganized and collaborative efforts now on many campuses de- 
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signed to help students learn more about their own values, and 
to develop a keener awareness of value implications. Most of- 
ten, such efforts have been initiated, organized, and imple- 
mented by student affairs staff. These efforts, while laudable, 
are still overshadowed by higher education's current emphasis 
upon vocational preparation and academic discipline. 

The student affairs profession was born in the nineteenth 
century primarily as a result of a shift of emphasis in educational 
values. From the beginning, student affairs represented an in- 
stitutional attempt to retain at least a modicum of commitment 
to the development of human beings at a time when academic 
and intellectual values had come to dominate the scene. The 
early leaders in the profession struggled against very difficult 
odds to establish a humane atmosphere on campus to provide 
ethical development and to personalize the educational experi- 
ence for students. This struggle and conflict has continued 
throughout this century, and the student affairs personnel 
made important advances during the period 1920-50 in expand- 
ing the profession and in extending the various services. They 
were also at odds with the dominant values of their institutions, 
and established student affairs programs whose purpose was to 
accommodate to the institution as they found it, and to assist 
students in their overall academic and personal adjustment to 
the college. The past 30 years has seen some exciting new devel- 
opments within student affairs, as it has gained more maturity 
as a profession, taking responsibility for its own growth and 
programs. Virtually all of the activities carried on by student 
affairs staff are value oriented. This value orientation is seen in 
admissions, orientation, financial aid, student activities, cam- 
pus discipline, housing, student health, counseling, career 
planning, and placement. Beyond these essential services, stu- 
dent affairs staff now are conducting sophisticated programs 
specifically designed to assist students confront, clarify, and be- 
come more aware of their own value orientations. Such efforts 
are consistent with the origins and purposes of the profession 
itself, and while they are still dominated by the overwhelming 
emphasis of the institution upon academic and vocational val- 
ues, they represent a significant advancement in student affairs' 
historic efforts to address human values. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



Values Education: A 
New Priority 
for College Student 
Development 

by Jon C. Dalton 

One of the reasons student affairs staff have renewed their in- 
terest and involvement in values education is because of wide- 
spread concern about the erosion of ethical values in college 
students. Recent research on the changing attitudes and values 
of college students has revealed some disturbing findings T n the 
past ten years a virtual revolution in college student beliefs and 
values has occurred. Alexander Astin's (1977) longitudinal re- 
search on college student characteristics indicates a trend of in- 
creasing materialism and hedonism and a corresponding de- 
cline in altruism and social consciousness. His student profile 
data collected each year on thousands of graduating high school 
seniors confirm a moral malaise among the young in which con- 
cern for status, self-fulfillment, and money have overshadowed 
concern about the welfare of other people, for human service, 
and the needs of society. The resulting "privatism" or moral 
passivity in college student values and conduct runs counter to 
many of the student development outcomes actively promoted 
by student affairs professionals. 
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Arthur Levine's (1980) Carnegie Foundation studies sup- 
port Astm's general assessment of contemporary college stu- 
dent values. Levine argues that disillusionment with society's 
values and institutions as well as fear of the future have caused 
college students to become morally cynical and self-centered. 
He characterized the contemporary moral outlook of college stu- 
dents as a "Titanic ethic" or "meism" in which values are self- 
centered. In such a value system there is little place for altruism 
or other forms of moral obligation and responsibility that have 
traditionally been defined as integral to moral character. 
Levine's description may be overstated; there are too many ex- 
amples of morally committed students to conclude that this col- 
lege generation is simply hedonistic. And yet, even the casual 
observer can see that there is a new materialism and self-indul- 
gence on campus. 

Moreover, these changes in student values have occurred 
during a period in which there has been a significant increase in 
problems with the ethical conduct of college students. Some re- 
cent studies (Carnegie Council, 1979) have shown an alarming 
increase in cheating on campus as well as an acceptance of cheat- 
ing behavior. The author's (BarneH and Dalton, 1981) research 
on cheating indicates that college faculty and staff generally see 
only the tip of the iceberg when it comes to academic dishones- 
ty. Indeed, some studies have shown that many of our best stu- 
dents now feel that cheating is necessary in order to keep their 
competitive edge. 

Concern about cheating, however, goes beyond the con- 
duct of college students. There is some evidence that the current 
moral malaise of college students is, in part, a reflection of the 
neglect of ethical values and standards in the institutional life of 
colleges and universities. The Carnegie Commission (1979) 
found in a national study of higher education institutions that 
cheating was common in everything from faculty plagiarism to 
false advertising in college catalogues. Abuse in college athletics 
typically gets the major public attention but the Commission 
concluded that there are serious ethical problems in many areas 
of higher education. These problems impact on the moral devel- 
opment of college students because their values are greatly in- 
fluenced by the moral standards and conduct of faculty and staff 
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with whom they interact and typically view as authority figures. 

The Hastings Center (198 r ) found in its research on the 
teaching of ethics in colleges and universities that not much was 
happening, or to use the wo.ds of the Center report, "There is in 
higher education a sense of moral drift, of ethical uncertainty, 
and a withering away of some traditional roots and moorings" 
(p. 2). Almost universally, colleges declare their commitment to 
values education in catalogues and convocations but, according 
to the Hastings Center Report, little is specifically provided in 
the curriculum or extracurriculuin to intentionally promote this 
development in students. To the contrary, the study found that 
courses in the humanities and liberal arts had been dropped in 
significant numbers over the past several years in order to make 
room for courses in professional and. technical auriculae. 

Concern about value issues is also reflected in the questions 
and problems identified by college students themselves. These 
questions and problems reveal the fact that students are per- 
plexed about the complex moral issues of tt <?ir day. There have 
been few historical periods which have generated such pro- 
found moral dilemmas for youth as the latter half of the twenti- 
eth century. Richard Morrill (1980) claims that students face a 
time of critical issues, and intractable problems in which they 
must make very tough moral choices. Unfortunately, college 
students often get little assistance from colleges and universities 
in confronting such issues and learning how to make such moral 
choices. Despite the widespread concern about values educa- 
tion, there is still considerable uncertainty and disagreement 
among student affairs staff about how to best promote it They 
continue to give lip service to the importance of value develop- 
ment in college students but, since the 1960s, have been much 
more reluctant to actively promote this development. Their re- 
luctance is part of a broader retreat from values education which 
some say has affected all of higher education. Morrill (1980) ar- 
gues that the campus has turned away from meddling and mor- 
alizing, but has not found credible and effective ways to meet its 
expressed commitment to students as persons. Hall (1979) con- 
cludes that colleges and universities take a laissez faire attitude 
toward moral education. Such an approach keeps educators 
from dealing effectively with the moral domain and fosters the 
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probltm, resolving a cheating incident deciding on birth con- 
trol and abortion services in the health service, or counseling a 
student who has contemplated suidde, one quickly recognizes 
that it is impossible to be neutral about the important value is- 
sues at stake. One may start off with a neutral position on the 
values implicit in the situation, but eventually one gets to the 
unavoidable point of helping students to struggle with issues of 
responsibility, consideration, and fairness. This encounter in- 
volves implicit considerations and decisions about values. It is a 
role and responsibility which is at the heart of the professional 
work of college student personnel staff. Even though one might 
like to remain neutral circumstances seldom permit that luxury. 

Steven Muller (1962), president of Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty, recently discussed how universities are turning out what he 
called "highly skilled barbarians.'' Muller claims that the biggest 
downfall in higher education today is that college staff and fac- 
ulty fail to expose students to values. "We really don't provide a 
value framework to young people who more and more are 
searching for it," Muller argues (p. 3). He noted that universities 
are turning out people who are very expert in the laboratory, or 
at the computer, or in surgery, or in the law courts, but who 
have no real understanding of the moral obligations of their own 
society. It is a remarkable statement of advocacy of values educa- 
tion from the president of one of the nation's leading research 
universities. 

Like Muller, Arthur Chickerlng (1969) argues in Education 
and Identity that educators must help students not only to clarify 
their values but also to humanize them. Educators are needed to 
help students examine their ethical obligations to other people, 
to the environment, to their profession. Chickering concludes 
his book by claiming that the greatest contribution a college can 
make is to increase the role of values in their lives of students. 

Clearly, there is a new priority for values education today. It 
is a priority deeply rooted in the legacy of student personnel 
work but felt today with a new sense of urgency. The priority is 
for a more proactive position with respect to values education 
and moral development as important objectives of college stu- 
dent development. Until the last decade student affairs staff 
have been justifiably concerned about the lack of a sound theo- 
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retical base for approaching values development in college stu- 
dents. An important factor in alleviating this concern has been 
the considerable research on moral development by Lawrence 
Kohlberg (1969, 1973, 1979), William Perry (1970), Tom Lickona 
(1976), Carol Gilligan (1982) and others. These researchers have 
provided an important new literature on how moral reasoning 
and ethical development occurs. Student personnel profession- 
als now have a much better empirical base from which to ap- 
proach values development in college students than perhaps at 
any time in their history. Today, there is probably more active 
research and publication on moral development than any other 
area of college student development. Much work needs to be 
done, however, in exploring the practical applications of that 
theory and research for student personnel practice. 

Values education is by no means a new area of intervention 
for student affairs staff. Despite the popularity of value neutrali- 
ty, student affairs staff are frequently involved in sponsoring 
activities designed to promote awareness and development of 
values in students. In order to learn more about the actual pro- 
gramming strategies which were used by student affairs staff in 
promoting values education, Dalton, Barnett, and Healey (1982) 
surveyed over 1000 NASPA chief student personnel administra- 
tors. These student affairs leaders were asked to identify the 
activities sponsored by their division which were intended to 
help promote values education. The following activities were 
mentioned most frequently: 
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liable 1 

Activities Used for Values 
Education Interventions 



Activity Total Public Religious Private 





N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


1. Alcohol Education 


72 


12 


45 


12 


14 


11 


13 


12 


2. Values clarification 


68 


11 


39 


11 


15 


12 


14 


14 


3. Judicial boards 


56 


9 


33 


9 


12 


9 


11 


10 


4. Leadership training 


52 


10 


41 


11 


4 


3 


7 


6 


5. Faith development 


50 


8 


16 


4 


24 


18 


10 


9 


6. Human Relations 


39 


6 


22 


6 


9 


7 


8 


7 


7. Orientation 


34 


5 


20 


5 


8 


6 


6 


5 


8. Volunteer projects 


26 


4 


16 


4 


6 


5 


4 


4 


9. Career Development 


27 


5 


17 


5 


5 


4 


5 


5 


10. Sexuality programs 


25 


5 


18 


5 


4 


3 


3 


3 


11. Contemporary issues 


23 


3 


12 


3 


6 


5 


5 


5 


12. Other activities 


151 


22 


97 


25 


24 


17 


30 


20 




623 


100 


376 


100 


131 


100 


116 


100 



The survey responses revealed that a wide variety of activi- 
ties are used as a means to help students think and act ethically. 
The variety of activities suggest that values are regarded as an 
important dimension of many student development interven- 
tions. Moreover, there were few significant differences among 
staff in public, private, and religious colleges and universities in 
the activities they used for values education interventions. Staff 
in public institutions used leadership activities more frequently 
than did staff in other types of institutions while staff in reli- 
gious institutions used faith development activities more often 
to promote values education. 
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When the student affairs leaders were asked what value 
issues they most frequently sought to address in their values 
education activities they identified the following: 

Table 2 

Value Issues 



IMUM 


X 


N 


% 


1. Irresponsible behavior 


623 


336 


54 


2. Interpersonal conflicts 


623 


318 


51 


3. Disrespect of others 


623 


249 


40 


4. Alcohol/Drug abuse 


623 


202 


32 


5. Prejudice 


623 


182 


29 


6. Health/Wellness 


623 


168 


27 


7. Academic Dishonesty 


623 


141 


23 


8. Sexism 


623 


140 


23 


9. Racism 


623 


136 


22 


10. Sexual behavior 


623 


129 


21 



It is interesting to note that four of the issues (disrespect of 
others, prejudice, sexism, racism) reflect concern on the part of 
respondents with students' social attitudes and treatment of 
others. Over half the respondents identified interpersonal con- 
flicts as their most serious student conduct issue. 

Finally, the student affairs leaders were asked to identify 
the most important values they sought to promote in values 
education activities. 

The values mentioned most frequently are listed below: 
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liable 3 

Values Promoted in Educational Activities 



Activity % 

Alcohol Education 

1. Responsibility for self 86 

2. Self Awareness 67 

3. Self discipline 56 

4. Respect for others 43 

5. Helping Others 24 



Faith Development 

1. Religious belief 86 

2. Respect for others 34 

3. Helping others 26 

4. Self awareness 26 

5. Responsibility for self 26 

Orientation 

1. Responsibility for self . . . 75 

2. Self awareness 44 

3. Cooperation 37 

4. Respect for others 28 

Career Development 

1. Self awareness 78 

2. Responsibility for self 74 

3. Independence 30 

4. Individual effort 30 

5. Assertiveness 26 



Activity % 

Values Clarification 

1. Self awareness 69 

2. Responsibility for self 50 

3. Understanding others 46 

4. Respect for others 32 

5. Individual effort 13 



65 
49 
47 

33 



Human Relations 

1. Respect for others 77 

2. Understanding others 67 

3. Self awareness 51 

4. Tolerance 49 

5. Cooperation 13 

Volunteer Projects 

1. Helping others 89 

2. Understanding others 70 

3. Respect for others 41 

4. Self awareness 36 

Sexuality 

1. Self awareness 73 

2. Responsibility for self 68 

3. Respect for others 48 

4. Assertiveness 36 

5. Understanding others 32 



Leadership Training 

1. Cooperation 72 

2. Understanding others 43 

3. Self awareness 36 

4. Assertiveness 26 

5. Helping others 25 



Judicial Board Training 

1. Fairness 

2. Honesty 

3. Respect for others 

4. Responsibility for self 47 

5. Self discipline 



The popularity of these values among student personnel 
leaders suggests that they may constitute a set of "core values" 
which are regarded as essential in the values education of col- 
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lege students. It is evident from this survey that college student 
personnel staff are actively involved in values education activi- 
ties despite the popularity of the value neutral approach. They 
are clearly involved in helping students to clarify values as well 
as promoting particular core values which are regarded as indis- 
pensable to education and student development. 

Student affairs staff are perhaps in the most strategic posi- 
tion on campus to help students explore and discuss ethical is- 
sues. No one else touches students in so many areas of their 
lives as college student affairs staff do. No one else on campus 
has so many natural opportunities to promote awareness and 
consideration of ethical issues with college students and to assist 
them in the process of developing values. In view of the increas- 
ing urgency of ethical issues and problems which confront stu- 
dents, it is important that student affairs staff take a more formal 
and active role in promoting values education as part of their 
student development efforts. 

As Art Sandeen has shown in Chapter One, the concern for 
values development in students has always been a part of the 
mission of American higher education and one of the earliest 
roles which shaped the student affairs profession. It is a role 
which has undergone considerable reexamination and reformu- 
lation but which, once again, has emerged as a new priority and 
a reminder of some enduring purposes in our work with college 
students which go far back into our professional legacy. 

In the chapter to follow, John Whiteley and associates will 
examine the issue of values education from the unique perspec- 
tive of how students describe the collegiate experiences which 
affected their value development and how they assess some of 
the educational interventions designed to promote values edu- 
cation. The authors' research provides some helpful insights in- 
to the ways in which college students perceive value develop- 
ment experiences and activities. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



Influences on 
Character Development 
During the College 
Years: The 

Retrospective View of 
Recent Undergraduates 

by John M. Whltotoy, Barbara D. Bertin, Elizabeth A. Ferrant, and 
Norma Yokota 



The core of previous research evidence on the development of 
moral reasoning centers on findings that individuals differ 
markedly in the order and logic behind their moral judgments 
(Piaget, 1932; Kohlberg, 1968; Rest, 1979a), that it is possible to 
monitor empirically the progression of an individual's moral 
thinking (Colby, Gibbs, and Kohlberg, 1979; Rest, 1979a; and 
1979b); and that formal education significantly affects moral 
judgment (Rest, 1979a; Whiteley, Bertin, and Berry, 1980; Whi- 
teley and Associates, 1982); 

A relatively recent area of inquiry on the development of 
moral reasoning is the identification of experiences which are 
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associated with raising the level of moral reasoning (whether or 
not change in moral stage level was found to have occurred). 
This exploratory study reports what recent college undergradu- 
ates identified as influencing their thinking on moral issues dur- 
ing the college years. The instrument used for data collection 
was the Character Development Schedule (Ferrant, Jacobi, and 
Miner, 1983). It was administered to thirty-three individuals as 
part of the student retrospective portion of the Project Evalua- 
tion (Whiteley and Associates, 1982). 

All thirty-three individuals had participated as freshmen in 
the Sierra Project, had resided in a residence hall which empha- 
sized the development of a supportive community environ- 
ment, and had participated in a year-long class taught within the 
residence hall which featured modules on community building, 
conflict resolution, empathy and assertion training, examina- 
tion of the effects of socialization, sex and race-roles, career deci- 
sion-making, and student-directed classes. 

The Sierra Project was both a curricular intervention intend- 
ed to foster psychological growth and raise the level of moral 
reasoning, and a longitudinal research study designed to meas- 
ure the extent and duration of change on dimensions of charac- 
ter development in the transition from late adolescence to early 
adulthood (Whiteley and Associates, 1982). In this study, "char* 
acter" was defined conceptually as understanding what is right 
and acting on what is right. 

The Character Development Schedule (CDS) is primarily a 
self-report measure facilitated by an interviewer who initiates 
probing questions intended to clarify meanings and document 
more fully the opinions of the interviewee. The CDS contains 
forty items which explore the respondent's retrospective views 
on the impact which college life, people, and experiences had on 
them during four years of undergraduate study, as well as a 
specific assessment of the freshman year experience. Both open- 
ended and structured interview questions were utilized. 

In presenting the principal results from the administration 
of the CDS to thirty-three recent college graduates, the format 
will be to organize the information provided by our respondents 
into general, individual, and variable themes as illustrated by rele- 
vant quotes. We have attempted to let respondents generate 
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their own principal categories of finding and speak for them- 
selves. 

The thematic categories for reporting what respondents 
had to say were formulated as follows: Recurrently reported 
(over half of the respondents) themes identified as having signi- 
ficant impact were classified as general themes. A variable theme 
was one which had affected most students but with no consis- 
tency. A variable theme was also one over which a college or 
university has at least some control. Although not reported in 
this chapter, individual themes were also identified. These indi- 
vidual themes nettled only to be reported by one individual. 

Numerical ratings were provided by students in response 
to the two sections of the Character Development Schedule. 
First, they were asked to rate from 1 (not at all important) to 5 
(very important) a series of categories of people in response to 
the questions, "Ho w important were each of the following peo- 
ple to your character development during the college years?" 
Second, they were asked to rate eighteen categories of experi- 
ences on the same five point scale in response to the question, 
"How important were the following experiences to your charac- 
ter development during your college years?" 

The reasons for including individually reported themes and 
variable themes as well as general themes are two. First, this is 
an exploratory study of an area of inquiry which has previously 
received scant attention. Second, the Sierra Project sample is not 
a random student population on the campus of the University of 
California, Irvine, and generalization from these results are lim- 
ited. It was believed, therefore, that future researchers examin- 
ing experiences which impact character development during the 
college years would benefit from a fuller anecdotal record of 
what was reported by our respondents. Construction of new 
scales or other approaches to data collection would be facilita- 
ted. 

General Theme: The Importance of Community 

The general theme of the importance and effects of community 
was a pervasive one in our sample, reflecting the emphasis 
which had been placed by the staff in designing and implement- 
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ing the Sierra Project. Students chose to comment about three 
facets of community: the positive sense of closeness, camarade- 
rie, and family; the effects of the supportive living-learning en- 
vironment; and the quality of interactions with professional and 
student staff and faculty. 

As can be seen from the following quote, many of our inter- 
viewees report the presence of a high level of community within 
Sierra and, more importantly, positively assess the impact of 
this sense of community on their college experiences. 

I remember the warmth, the communication, the 
s^nse of community. Everybody basically had the 
same goals. We were in Sierra for a particular reason 
. . . one was to try to eliminate some of the negative 
aspects that exist around CJQ, such as the isolation, 
the alienation, so that everybody won't be so cold to 
each other. 

Sierra provided a context in which students lived and learn- 
ed together in an environment which fostered feelings of securi- 
ty, support, and personal belonging. This aspect of the educa- 
tional intervention was based on the premise that fostering a 
psychological sense of community can positively affect individ- 
ual growth and interaction. 

A second quote reflects the interviewees' assessment of Si- 
erra's educational approach and their views on how the envi- 
ronment and curriculum contributed to learning and sharing. 

The freedom that Sierra provided ... they tried the 
best they could to present us with a learning environ- 
ment, to be open to a lot of things, like aspects of sexu- 
ality, religion, and interpersonal relations. Just to be 
open and see what suits your needs. They didn't real- 
ly push anything to do; they offered things for you to 
take. 

Within the Sierra program, residents worked closely with 
student and professional staff .Student staff served as peer ad- 
visers and counselors, teaching assistants, participant-observ- 
ers, role models and friends. The professional staff functioned 
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as teachers and psychologists, offering instructional experience 
designed to footer new skills and understanding. This third 
quote deals specifically with the student and professional staff 
involved in the Sierra Project and gives us a picture of the nu- 
merous ways in which they influenced and were seen by stu- 
dents. 

They had been through a year or two, and they knew 
what it was like, what we were going through . . . they 
were able to keep above us, by helping us and putting 
on classes, but they were also able to relate to us as 
friends. 

The foregoing self-reports suggest that the importance of 
community was quite pervasive, especially the psychological 
sense of community, the supportive living-learning environ- 
ment, and the quality of interactions with professional and stu- 
dent staff and faculty. 

Commentary on the Gene >i Theme of Community 

The impact of institutions and influence of acrciemic programs 
on undergraduate students have been areas of increasing con- 
cern to educators in recent years. Sandeen (1976) has argued 
that the "sense of being a student" is not as prevalent on college 
campuses today as in the past. He recognizes that student in- 
volvement can play an effective role in the development of a 
sense of community. Because the transition to college is a time of 
rapid role and environmental change, as well as a period of po- 
tential developmental change, it can present difficulties as well 
as opportunities for students. 

One frequent negative consequence arising from rapid 
change is a reduction in one's sense of community. Knox (1977) 
has indicated that a lack of community can undermine one's 
sense of security in the face of changing circumstances and re- 
sult in an inability to make decisions. He states: "When con- 
fronted with a welter of conflicting choices and no do* use of 
direction, the safest course of actions seems to be no r e don at all. 
When there are so many pressures to respond, people may fail 
to notice that they are no longer initiating but only reacting" 
(p. 47). 
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General Theme: Exposure to Diversity 

Commentary on the effects of exposure to diversity was recur- 
rent in the structured interviews. It is our belief that exposure to 
diversity was singled out for a combination of three reasons. 
First, the residents of Sierra were diverse: it was a coed hall 
consisting of an even number of men and women; it was multi- 
cultural, with a roughly even distribution from year to year of 
Anglos, Blacks, Chicanos, and Asian Americans; and there was 
a wide range in soda economic backgrounds and level of aca- 
demic potential (previous performance and SAT-scores). Sec- 
ond, explicit attention was given to heightening the impact of 
diversity through the auricular experiences in the form of con- 
flict resolution (and conflict inducement), empathy training, 
and modules on socialization, sex-roles, and race-roles. Third, 
the residents of Sierra were predominantly Stage 3 in their level 
of moral reasoning/This means that their primary referent for 
reasoning about moral issues were the opinions of those around 
them. As entering freshmen, loss of their previous primary re- 
ferent groups (family members, high school friends and pears) 
created a void. The context of a dose psychological community 
in Sierra Hall provided a new primary referent group. Exposure 
to student diversity, therefore, had a greater impact than it 
would have in the context of a continuing dose relationship to 
old support groups. 

Two general types of influence are reflected in the following 
quotes: namely, living with and getting to know people from 
other ethnic, sodoeconomicand religious backgrounds and the 
resulting exposure to different values and beliefs; and classes in 
Sierra which facilitated discussions of these different values and 
beliefs. These responses highlight the various ways in which 
exposure to a diversity of viewpoints can benefit students. 

It led to being open minded and listening to other's 
opinions and respecting them. I asked myself why I 
believed in the things I do. 

Discussions with certain people helped me explore 
my own feelings and convictions. Putting it into 
words in a way that I can explain it to them and to 
myself. By hearing different viewpoints and pointing 
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They are important when they are there when you 
need mem, There are so many trials and tribulations 
you go through and if you have someone there to help 
you out, It helps you get through these hard times. 

The Sierra Project curriculum fostered relationships within 
the community. The effect of this emphasis on students is also 
reflected in the roles which friends played: 

We were like a family in a way, were so tight it was like 
a dose knit family. 

It was a lot of help, to just talk it out and it was some- 
thing very supportive; we supported each other in our 
talks. 

Nurtured over the course of an academic year, and formed 
at a time of transition from high school to college, some friend- 
ships developed during the Freshman year had an enduring 
quality: 

We stayed friends for four years and still are friends 
. . . you really trust what they value and where each of 
us has bean successful, to try to emulate each other. 

Despite careful probing, it did not appear that peer friend- 
ships had a specific impact on character development. 

Respondents to the Character Development Survey singled 
out intimate heterosexual relationships as influencing their 
character development. In the general interview format of the 
CDS, however, it was not possible to determine with any degree 
of specificity what it had been about intimate relationships that 
influenced character: 

I mink (these experiences regarding intimate part- 
ners) made me more mature. 

It was a whole different learning experience . . . he was 
different from me ... he came from a different back- 
ground. 

Rattier than offering specifics, our respondents chose to re- 
fer to generalities like increasing maturity, motivation, and sup- 
port. 

The experiences involved in ending intimate relationships 
were pr ese nt ed by our respondents as influential on their char- 
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acter, although the connections were not apparent from what 
they said. 

It made me stronger ... I had been dependent on him 
for much of my happiness and my day to day dealings 
... (in regards to breaking up with boyfriend). 

If s like learning, I'd do it all differently if I had to do it 
all over again ... (in regard to an intimate relation- 
ship). 

It is important to recognize that while respondents did not 
make the connection with character issues such as the moral and 
ethical challenges in intimate relationships, they did report on 
the significance of them. Future researchers need to develop 
instruments which allow the discovery of the connections 
which exist according to the retrospective reports of college stu- 
dents. 

A third area of interpersonal relationships which former 
college students reported as influencing their character were 
those with family: 

I wanted to break the bond of dependency that I had 
with them . . . and I'm constantly fighting with them to 
let go . . . let me think and do as I will. 

They have always influenced me as far as my future 
goals, what I should strive for and all that. 

The themes with family centered on independence and de- 
pendence, and reflect the autonomy concerns covered in the 
next section. Again, the connections with character were not 
drawn. 

A fourth area of interpersonal relationships reported by 
roughly half of the sample were those with staff and faculty. 
Because of their uneven and inconsistent quality, they are dis- 
cussed in a separate section on variable themes. 

General Theme: Autonomy 

In contrast to the general theme on interpersonal relationships, 
where it was difficult to determine from our respondents what it 
was about the relationships that influenced their character de- 
velopment, the responses on the autonomy theme were note- 
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worthy for their explidtness. 

In addition to the explidtness, the autonomy theme was 
noteworthy for the number of facets (sub-themes) which stu- 
dents said influenced their character. Five facets of autonomy 
were distinguished: the immediate consequence of physical 
separation from family, the changed nature of relationships be- 
tween parents and children, the continuing role which parents 
do play in the newfound autonomy, the opportunities for ded- 
sion making and the consequences of those dedsions, and tak- 
ing responsibility for oneself or others. 

The first facet, the immediate consequences of physical sep- 
aration from family, appeared to be characterized by not feeling 
dependent (and feeling more independent), by exercising more 
responsibility and by greater personal openness: 

I was no longer under the influence of my parents ... I 
had so much more freedom to say and do things that I 
would not have done had I been at home ... I was 
more free to experiment. 

The college environment provides a marked contrast to the 
family setting: 

It gave me the chance to really experience life as it 
really is on my own without my family ... my ten 
brothers and sisters ... it made a trig difference going 
from a family to being by myself ... it helped me to 
concentrate on me . . . not on everybody else. 

The second facet, the changed nature of relationships be- 
tween parents and children, was approached by respondents 
from a number of different perspectives. One perspective was 
the increasing ''adult to adult" nature of the interactions, and 
the increased appreciation of what parents do contribute that is 
positive: 

During the end of high school and the beginning of 
college you say, "I have the dumbest parents in the 
world— they don't know anything." And then when 
you graduate you realize just how stupid you really 
were and how much more they know than you— if 
just because they lived longer than you— and you real- 
ly come to value them. 
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Another perspective was the lessening influence of par- 
ents, a perspective sometimes couched in terms implying rebel- 
lion: 

When you're at home you're so much influenced by 
your parents that anything that is outside of what they 
teach you is taboo— not that extreme but it is some- 
thing that is out of bounds for you. 

You open yourself to more of what you want your 
character to be like . . . you're not under your parents 
anymore so you're making up your own character, 
you're picking from here and there, . . . if s a gradual 
maturation process. 

Parents do play a continuing role in the newfound autono- 
my which students reported was so attractive to them, and this 
continuing role varied greatly across our population: 

My dependency was not only financial but also emo- 
tional. It was very bad. I saw going away to school and 
living in the dorm the first step of breaking that bond 
even though I knew I had to do it personally and on an 
emotional level. 

I knew they were there when I needed them . . . they 
helped me develop my character by listening, by of fer- 
ing suggestions, by sharing their wisdom and experi- 
ences. 

The respondents singled out the opportunities for decision- 
making and the consequences of those decisions as impactful on 
their characters, though the linkages were not implicit: 

It forced me to make decisions — to look to your self for 
decisions — and to take responsibility for yourself ... I 
learned a lot about myself, my limitations and also 
about how much more I had to give. 

I had to define what I really wanted, such as what 
would make me happy ... I still haven't found that— 
that's one of the problems. I'm still searching for what 
I really want to do. You know, whaf s really going to 
make it for me. In that sense, I do have a lot of growing 
to do. 
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In the area of dedsion-making, such topics as not having to 
justify oneself, setting up personal priorities, taking responsibil- 
ity, and the opportunity to decide for oneself were intertwined 
with strong identity concerns. 

Ihking responsibility for oneself, and sometimes others, 
was a fifth facet of autonomy. It was reported in the context of 
our investigation of the factors which influenced the develop- 
ment of character, we believe, because of its importance to stu- 
dents as a growth accomplishment for them: 

Character is finding a balance between selfishness and 
selflessness. And when you have to come first and 
when others have to come first, that's whaf s always 
changing . . . and when you are put in a position of 
having responsibility for someone else, that forces the 
issue. Ifs a learning experience of when who comes 
first. 

I had to be able to tell myself what I could and couldn't 
do ... it made me more aware of the type of person I 
was— both my strengths and limitations, what I was 
capable of doing and what I was limited in. 

The notion of being able to decide when to do something for 
oneself and when to do it for others was extraordinarily attrac- 
tive. 



Commentary on the General Theme of Autonomy 

Autonomy was clearly an important theme to our respondents, 
and they felt it had been very influential in both their growth in 
character and their growth in general. As a psychological con- 
cept relevant to understanding the transition from late adoles- 
cence to early adulthood, autonomy has been of significance in 
the theoretical and research literature. Autonomy, for example, 
is one of Chickering's (1969) seven vectors of student develop- 
ment. Based on the retrospective commentary by recent under- 
graduates, it appears that the experiences involved in the attain- 
ment of autonomy are influential in the development of charac- 
ter. 
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Variable Theme: The Importance of Interactions 
with Faculty and Staff 

The importance of interactions with faculty and staff to the de- 
velopment of character has been separated out as a variable 
theme because of the extraordinary diversity of response, and 
because it is a theme on which an institution of higher education 
has exceptional control. 

The respondents to our interview report that an important 
aspect of their learning experiences and development in college 
was the role model/mentor relationships they had with faculty, 
TA's and other campus professionals. As might well be expect- 
ed/ a few respondents also note the lack of or negative faculty 
relationships they experienced. Together, these quotes give us 
some insight into the types of influence campus professionals 
exert on undergraduates. 

They (professors and TA's) were influential in helping 
me to develop my character and decide what was right 
and wrong for me. I saw that they were older and yet 
they had kind of modem ideas. It kind of 
strengthened some of my more modem or liberal 
ideas. 

In discussion, he (TA) got us to discuss how we felt . . . 
that made me more aware of myself and other people. 
It matured me and opened my eyes more to looking 
more into life. 

They (campus professionals) could be very under- 
standing to the types of things you were experiencing 
. . . Some offered guidance, some were able to provide 
a parental type of role. They helped me to develop my 
ability to think, to reason and to be logical about 
things— to think for myself, ther to develop my own 
ideals and character. 

Commentary on Variable Theme 

The preceding remark* highlight the * nge of influence that in- 
teractions with campus professions exert on college students. 
In his study of the impact of coi * on student's personal, social 
and vocational development, Astin (1977) found that student- 
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faculty interaction had a positive effect on student satisfaction 
regarding all aspects of their college experience. In fact, frequen- 
cy of student-faculty interaction showed a stronger positive rela- 
tionship to student satisfaction than to any other research varia- 
ble, including courses, friendships/ and the intellectual environ- 
ment. After an extensive review of the literature on college 
impact, Sandeen (1976) also argued that the impact of the faculty 
upon students was one of the most important aspects of the 
educational process. He summarized his assessment as follows: 
"Students desire and need an effective learning relationship 
with faculty, so that they can mature intellectually under the 
guidance of an expert who knows them and cares about them" 
(p. 82). 

Influence of Selected People and Experiences 
on Chancier Development 

This section reports student responses to two general questions 
asking them to assess the importance of persons and experi- 
ences to their character development during the college years on 
a five point scale ranging from 1 (not at all important) to 5 (very 
important). 

The first question asked "How important were each of the 
following people to your character development during the col- 
lege Years?" Respondents were given seven categories of per- 
sons to rate plus an "other" category. The results were as fol- 
lows: 
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Table 1 

How important were each of the following people to your char- 
acter development during the college years? <l = not at all; 
5 = very important) 





n 


Mean 


Standard 


Close friends/peers 


33 


4.03 


1.04 


Sierra Staff 


33 


3.64 


1.03 


An intimate partner 


31 


3.48 


1.18 


Parents 


33 


3.48 


1.50 


Professors/TAs 


33 


3.12 


1.05 


Other relatives 


33 


2.09 


1.04 


Priest/Minister/Rabbi 


25 


2.08 


1.12 


Other people 


6» 


4.17* 


0.75 



•When the raw data were examined, it turned out that one individual reported legiti- 
mately an "other" person: namely an Individual met In outside employment. The other 
five fit Into existing categories (other relatives, the principal classroom instructor In Sier- 
ra; Sierra student stair). 

Least influential were "other relative" and "priests, minis- 
ters, rabbis." The third least influential category was "profes- 
sors/TA," a group which has been discussed above under "vari- 
able themes." 

Of the categories of choice specified by the Character Devel- 
opment Schedule, the most influential were "close friends/ 
peers" and ''Sierra staff." The third most influential category 
was a tie between "parents" and "an intimate partner." 



49 
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The second question asked, "How important were each of 
the following experiences to your character development during 
your college years? 1 " The Results were as follows: 

1hblt2 

How important were the following experiences to your charac- 
ter development during your college years? 

n* Mean Standard 
Deviation 

Living away from home 33 4.58 0.71 

Assuming additional responsibility for se-f 33 4.36 0.70 
Discussing values and morals 33 4.30 0.73 

Getting to know different people** 33 3.94 1.09 

Extra curricular activities 31 3.74 1.03 

Assuming responsibility for another 30 3.40 1.07 

Reading books 32 3.38 0.94 

Classes 33 3.37 0.08 

Internship/research activities 24 3.21 1.25 

Travel 29 3.20 1.32 

Human Potential & Self help movement 26 3.12 1.21 
Experiencing tragedy or suffering 26 3.12 1.37 

Religious or spiritual experience 30 3.10 1.16 

Community service activities 31 2.90 1.16 

Psychological counseling 15 2.80 1.15 

Any other experiences not listed 3 2.67 1.15 

Involvement in political activities 21 2.19 1.17 

Watching movies or T.V 33 1.97 1.01 

•Number of respondents varies due to the option of a "not applicable 1 ' response 
••People from cultures, races or socio-economic groups other man your own 

Least influential were: "watching movies or television/ 
"involvement in political activities/' "psychological counsel- 
ing," and "community service activities." The most influential 
experiences were: "living away from home," "assuming addi- 
tional responsibility for yourself/' "discussing values and mor- 
als," and "getting to know different people on campus." 

The final items from the Character Development Schedule 
are of interest. They asked respondents to indicate on a five 
point scale (1= least; 5«most) how important they considered 
the college years to be to their character development, and how 
much they thought they changed during those years. The re- 
sults were as follows: 
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ItabltS 



n 



Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



How important were the years you spent in 
college to your character development? 
How much do you think your character 
changed during college years? 



32 



33 



4.59 



4.12 



.56 



.70 



It is apparent that our respondents considered the college 
years to have been very significant to their character develop- 
ment. Parenthetically, many of the respondents objected to the 
wording of the above question regarding how much they had 
changed during the college years. They had difficulty with the 
idea of having changed, and consistently reported that they had 
not really "changed" but rather had "developed" over the 
course of their college education. A revision of the CDS now in 
preparation will reword this question accordingly. 

Conclusion 

This is a report of an exploratory investigation of the influences 
on character development during the college years based on the 
retrospective assessments of recent college undergraduates. 
The limitations of this report are several: 

1. The sample was influenced by having been partici- 
pants in the Sierra Project during their freshman year, 
and, as such, they were not representative of the stu- 
dent population as a whole of the institution from 
which they graduated. 

2. Small size of sample. 

3. The data source is limited by its retrospective char- 
acter. While retrospective commentary is a valuable 
data source, multiple sources of data would have en- 
riched the analysis. 

4. The generalizations from this analysis are limited by 
the feet that the sample was restricted to but one of a 
number of diverse institutions of higher education in 
this country. 
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Nonetheless, the retrospective commentaries by recent un- 
dergraduates did reveal that four general the. es (the impor- 
tance of community, exposure to diversity, the significance of 
interpersonal relationships, and autonomy) and one variable 
theme (the importance of interactions with faculty and staff) 
were viewed by respondents as positively impacting their char- 
acter development. The explicit linkages of important psycho- 
logical experiences to the development of character were not 
provided in some instances. Nonetheless, it is now possible to 
undertake additional investigations of which experiences po- 
tentially have an impact on the development of character in col- 
lege students. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



Critical Factors 
in the Value 
Development Process 

by Jon C. On/ton 



Within the last two decades considerable research has been con- 
ducted on the process by which individuals develop moral val- 
ues and how they learn to think ethically. Lawrence Kohlberg's 
work on moral development theory provided an important con- 
ceptual framework for examining die development of moral rea- 
soning. Much of the research based on the theory and field stud- 
ies of Kohlberg have focused on young children. More recently, 
however, studies have been specifically designed to assess mor- 
al development in college students. The Sierra Project at the 
University of California, Irvine (see Whiteley, 1982), Boyd's 
(1979) moral education study at St. Louis University, Rest's 
(1979) moral judgment research at the University of Minnesota, 
SprinthalTs (1978) research on moral reasoning in late adoles- 
cents, and Mentkowski's (1980) work with the Alverno Program 
at Alverno College are some examples of efforts to explore ways 
in which students' ability to think about issues of right and 
wrong can be enhanced. 

As Sandeen indicates in Chapter One, value development 
has always been an important concern in college student pei> 
sonnel work. The research and writings of student development 
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researchers such as E. G. Williamson, Esther Lloyd-Jones, 
Nevitt Sanf ord, Clyde Parker, Arthur Chickering, and Theodore 
Miller all recognized the importance of the ethical dimension of 
personality growth and development in college students. Only 
since Kohlberg, however, has moral development been studied 
in such depth as a unique dimension of college student develop- 
ment One of the benefits of such specialized research is that we 
know considerably more than ever before about the primary 
factors which encourage the development of moral thinking and 
awareness in late adolescents. In the remainder of this chapter 
these factors will be summarized and discussed in terms of their 
relevance for college student personnel work. Although there is 
disagreement about how these factors interrelate, most re- 
searchers agree that each of these factors is important in under- 
standing how and why moral development occurs. 

1. Social Perspective-Taking 

One of the fundamental conditions for moral value develop- 
ment is the ability to consider things from another's perspective. 
Unless a college student is able to empathize with other people 
and gain on appreciation of their specific thoughts, feelings and 
ways of viewing the world, they will be isolated in their own 
subjectivity. The development of social perspective-taking re- 
quires the ability to recognize that there are a variety of perspec- 
tives on moral issues, and that others share many similarities 
both in the moral issues they encounter and the manner in 
which they attempt to deal with them. Being able to take the 
perspective of others is a necessary pre-condition for moral de- 
velopment (see Meyer, 1976). 

Some argue (see kohlberg, 1975) that there is a universal 
human tendency toward empathy or role-taking which natural- 
ly leads to concern about justice, reciprocity, and equality. There 
is, however, considerable variation in the development of social 
perspective-taking and evidence that some individuals never 
achieve a "moral" perspective. 

The important role of social perspective-taking in character 
development has been confirmed in the research of Selman 
(1976) and Mosher and Sprinthall (1975). Their findings indicate 
a relationship between increased ability to empathize and in- 
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often gains considerable Insight into the other's circumstances 
and point of view. This experience can help to generate empathy 
and a personal identification with the experiences of others. In- 
volvement in college activities such as peer advising, residence 
halls staff, tutoring, volunteer activities, or Just helping out a 
Mend in trouble, are examples of ways in which caring for an- 
other can promote greater social perspective-taking. 

2. 8tag§ D * *hpm* rt In Moral R—onlng 

One of the most important contributions of recent research on 
moral development is the recognition that moral development 
occurs through a serais of cumulative and hierarchical stages. 
Bach stage is characterized by an underlying organization of 
thought which gives it unity and coherence. Moreover, each 
stan of moral reasoning builds upon each preceding stage in an 
orderly progression of increasing complexity and sophistica- 
tion. These features make it possible to examine the form of 
nwraJreaeoru^bymeensofcruuactertatic stage features. Since 
these features are universal and invariant it is also possible to 
assess individuals' moral stage level and to intervene in ways to 
promote development to higher stages. 

Lawrence Kohlberg identified six stages of moral thinking 
from his interviews with research subjects. Kohlberg demon- 
strated that the differences in how people reason about impor- 
tant ethical decisions could best be explained by a theory of mor- 
al development in which individuals progressed through a se- 
ries of moral reasoning stages. Moreover, considerable research 
has confirmed Kohlberg's finding that moral development can 
be promoted by exposing individuals to moral dilemma prob- 
lems and to stage thinking one level above their own. This dis- 
coveryhas provided a highly useful educational strategy which 
has already been employed by a number of student personnel 
practitioners in such areas as residence halls assignments, lead- 
ership training, counseling groups, and classroom discussions. 

Because moral development progieseea through identifia- 
ble stages, efforts to promote values education must start with 
students where they are developmental^. The student develop- 
ment profeseioiua must be abk to as moral devel- 
opment and to devise educational interventions mat are targe- 
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ted to specific stage levels. Frequent use has been made of hypo- 
thetical moral dilemmas as one practical means for educational 
intervention. By involving students in discussing moral dilem- 
ma situations, they can be exposed to higher stages of moral 
reasoning and encouraged to assimilate more complex moral 
thinking into their own cognitive outlook. 

Carol Gilligan (1982) has challenged Romberg's account of 
moral development by arguing that his theory is based upon 
male experiences and perspectives and, consequently, has a 
built-in bias. Her research on female subjects presents an alter- 
nate view of moral development which stresses the importance 
of caring, empathy and sodal responsibility. 

It is important to note that moral reasoning development 
occurs slowly, generally in fractions of stages over long periods 
of time. Consequently, moral development interventions 
should be conducted and evaluated throughout the collegiate 
years for maximum impact. 

& Community 

Students' experience of a strong sense of community in the edu- 
cational setting can contribute substantially to their develop- 
ment of values. Heath (1968) found that one of the important 
factors for maturing was the communal character of the college. 
He found that the sense of "community" in an institution is 
heightened when there is internal coherence of purposes and 
where values and goals are consistently integrated into college 
activities and role-modeling by staff and faculty. 

The experience of community provides students with a 
support system which makes it easier for them to experiment 
and take risks more freely. This important interaction between 
the individual and community on matters of values is more like- 
ly to occur where there is strong perception of community on 
campus. Arthur Levine (1980) points out that one important 
measure of community is how strongly students believe they 
can profit from cooperation from the community. If they do not 
identify with the values of the community, students will not be 
inclined to regard them as significant in their own lives. 

Students' perceptions of community is influenced to a great 
extent by how students are treated in the community. Hersh 
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(1980) reports that when he surveyed 800 students about critical 
events that occurred to them in the educational community they 
identified consideration for one's needs, feelings, and interests 
as an important positive factor. 



4. Peer Culture 

There seems little doubt from the research that the values prized 
in the peer culture are highly influential for value development 
in college students. Students derive values from those they ad- 
mire. Unfortunately, there are many values that have been ac- 
quired by the peer culture without much critical examination. 
The problem for student personnel staff is that they find the 
peer culture difficult to influence or change. In larger institu- 
tions it is especially difficult to influence the peer culture be- 
cause, to a large extent, it operates outside the academic com- 
munity. 

One of the reasons that the peer group influence is so strong 
is that college students are, in general, most likely to develop 
close relationships with those who share common interests in a 
common environment. As T. M. Newcomb argues, "Many of 
the problems of the late adolescent in our society are the kind 
that invite college students to share them with each other" (see 
Newcomb, 1979, p. 141). Moreover, Kohlberg's research indi- 
cates most college students are in stage HI (conventional morali- 
ty) and very dependent upon each others' opinions. Most hew 
college students face problems of establishing independence 
and new interpersonal relationships while mastering a compli- 
cated and threatening new environment at the very time in life 
when they are in search of identity, These common problems 
draw students together and help to create strong peer groups 
which have considerable influence on students' attitudes and 
values. 

In a small college the entire student body may constitute a 
homogeneous peer group because of its size. In larger institu- 
tions many peer groups may develop around common social 
and educational interests. As college populations increase in di- 
versity, peer groups increase in numbers and variety on cam- 
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pus. This fact alone makes it more difficult for student affairs 
staff to stay abreast of peer culture and to be able to influence it 
in a way that promotes positive value development in students. 

Because peer groups exercise such significant influence on 
values development in college students, student affairs staff 
should include the peer culture in their on-going student life 
research. Even though the peer culture may be difficult to 
change, it is important to understand its values and how it af- 
fects college students. 

It is interesting to note that some religious groups on cam- 
pus have made significant use of peer group influence as a strat- 
egy for recruiting and proselytizing new members. One com- 
mon approach Is to have initial student contacts made by peers 
and to include new members in small groups which provide 
powerful peer group support and influence. This strategy has 
proven to be highly effective although not without criticism by 
those who feel that such peer group tactics can be excessively 
coercive especially for new students entering the college envi- 
ronment. 

Student affairs staff have also recognized the effectiveness 
of using student peers in many areas of service and program- 
ming. For example, student peers are very effective in dis- 
seminating information. In intramural sports and student activi- 
ties we have learned how to use peer group loyalty, identity, and 
esprit de corps to promote recreational and educational pro- 
grams. Peers are used in counseling, residence halls staffing, 
academic advising, tutoring, orientation, and in many other 
areas of service delivery. One of the advantages of such peer 
involvement is that student peers have almost instant credibility 
with students and help to give credibility to the values which 
may be conveyed on behalf of student affairs staff. Student 
peers, for example, can talk to other students about responsible 
alcohol use with a rapport and credibility which would be very 
difficult for most student affairs staff to achieve. 

Because it is so influential on value development in college 
students; it is important that student affairs staff understand the 
peer culture on their campus and develop techniques designed 
to enable the peer culture to contribute as much as possible to 
important values education objectives of the institution. 
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5. Role Models 

One of the most powerful influences upon student develop- 
ment is moral example. Douglas Heath (1968) found in this re- 
search at Haverford College that students' integration of values 
was encouraged by their relation to staff who served as moral 
examples. William Perry (1970) reached much the same conclu- 
sion in his research at Harvard. He found that value commit* 
ments in college students were directly influenced by educators 
who themselves had an open style in which their values, 
doubts, and personal commitments were visible to students. 
The power of moral example is that it conveys values directly 
through personal commitment and action. Role modeling is par- 
ticularly influential for many students who are exploring value 
commitments and lifestyles. Moreover, students are generally 
so accustomed to having values laid out directly in the home, in 
their church or synagogue and school that they resist such ef- 
forts by the time they get to college. Role modeling, on the other 
hand, puts values in action and teaches through example. 

Student affairs staff can be powerful role models. They tend 
to embody the institutions for many students since they are the 
ones who explain procedures, serve as advocates, and provide 
n advice and personal assistance. Student polls often show that 
students know their student affairs staff and have closer ties to 
them more than anyone other than peers. This makes the role 
modeling potential of student affairs staff very significant for 
students. 

With the demise of in loco parentis, many student affairs 
staff adopted a value-neutral style in which they felt they must 
avoid all appearances of value commitment. In an effort to be 
"neutral" so as to avoid "meddling and moralizing," they took a 
laissez faire approach toward moral issues which, for all practi- 
cal purposes, resulted in non-involvement in value issues. Un- 
fortunately, this value neutral approach was often interpreted 
by students as a lack of concern about values. Smith and Peter-! 
son (1977) claim that the non-directive style vis-a-vis students 
conveys a tolerating, non-judgmental attitude but also the im- 
pression that values are entirely relative to individuals and situ- 
ations. In the final analysis value neutrality proves ineffective 
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because it simply doesn't work. In practice the "hidden agenda" 
of values always comes through and students are quick to pick 
up the implicit hypocrisy of such double messages (Rokeach, 
1975, p.124) 

Role modeling provides one of the more effective ways to 
avoid "preaching" at students while at the same time affirming 
values in a manner which can have a powerful impact upon 
students. While it is important to avoid any appearance of in- 
doctrination of values in the performance of one's professional 
duties, this does not mean that student affairs staff must sup- 
press their personal value convictions in their interactions with 
students and colleagues . It is one thing to tell students what to 
believe and prize, it is quite another to demonstrate values in the 
context of one's personal conduct. 

' In the author's (Dal ton, etal., 1982) survey of NASPA chief 
student personnel administrators reported in chapter two, al- 
most 2/3 of the respondent role modeling was the 
most effective activity for transmitting values to students. 
Eighty-five percent of the respondents reported that they active- 
ly promoted role modeling by their staff and sixty-six percent 
indicated that role modeling was their primary means of pro- 
moting values among students. These findings indicate that stu- 
dent affairs staff recognize the important influence role models 
can have on moral development in college students and actively 
seek to promote it. 

William Bennett concludes that "There is no way to do any- 
thing about the formation of character in the young unless you 
have at hand people . . . who make some effort to live the differ- 
ence, and who have an interest in instilling that difference in 
others" (Bennett; 1980, p. 27). 

6. Interaction with Persona of Differing Values 
and Viewpoints 

Douglas Heath (1968) reports that an important factor in pro- 
mpting values awareness and development in students is the 
experience of being confronted and challenged by others' values 
and lifestyles. Such experiences tend to encourage and even de- 
mand reflectiveness and re-examination of what one may know 
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or believe, Students who are isolated or resist encounters with 
others who hold contrasting values are likely to be rigidly tied to 
an unexamined set of values. Moreover, when values are unex- 
amined they may be superficial as well as self-serving. 

Resnikoff and Jennings (1980) found in their study of a sam- 
ple of students in the Sierra Project that experiences with others 
which presented a discrepancy of values and beliefs tended to 
promote changes in moral development reasoning. Learning 
how to disagree with another's values and beliefs without reject* 
ing them as persons was an important means of clarifying and 
testing one's own values. Their research confirmed what Heath 
had found/ that development is promoted as one engages with 
others in clarifying and defending one's own values. 

Colleges and universities generally provide ideal settings 
for students to interact with persons of differing values and life- 
styles. The mix of nationalities/ ages, rural and urban back- 
grounds/ racial and religious differences that are present on 
most campuses provide many practical opportunities for stu- 
dents to compare and contrast their own values with those 
around them. 

In his examination of social role taking stages, Meyer (1980) 
concluded that interacting with others whose values are differ* 
ent helps one to move beyond the lowest stages of self interest, 
and egocentrism to the higher levels of mutual and social role 
taking. This interaction with others/ particularly those who are 
different than oneself, appears to be a significant factor in the 
development of a more complex and integrated set of personal: 
values. 

7. Experiences Which Challenge One's Way of 
Thinking 

The encounter and struggle with experiences which challenge 
one's own beliefs and values can be very influential in promot- 
ing value development in college students. Such experiences 
challenge one's way of thinking and often force a reexamina- 
tion of values. The values which are judged to be inadequate or 
inconsistent tend to be discarded and new value commitments 
are confirmed. 
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College provides many occasions in which students en- 
counter such challenging experiences. New students come to 
college generally in a state of heightened vulnerability. They are 
often anxious about making friends and succeeding academical- 
ly. At the same time they are usually establishing a more inde- 
pendent life style by moving away from parents into a new liv- 
ing environment. This environment often imposes new patterns 
of daily living and a variety of new relationships and social inter- 
actions. These changes in the individual's environment often 
force new adaptions and adjustments in one's values and moral 
reasoning. These environmental forces converge in the college 
setting to challenge and disrupt' students' way of thinking and 
valuing. It is this set of circumstances which makes the college 
environment so potentially influential for promoting values de- 
velopment in students. 

Some developmental theorists such as Erikson, Heath, and 
Chickering believe that these situations of challenge are so im- 
portant to individual development that they should be inten- 
tionally promoted. Heath (1968) argued that "disorganizing 9 ex- 
periences for students are very important in the educational 
process. Educators must intentionally challenge the values of 
students in order to promote more mature and consistent val- 
ues. Heath feels that the freshman year is an especially good 
time to help students confront value issues since they are "par- 
ticularly receptive to the exploration of their inner life and that of 
others" (see Heath, 1968, p. 260). Erikson (1968) describes the 
pivotal role of stage "crisis" in individual development and the 
importance of encouraging and Supporting the individual's suc- 
cessful resolution of these life "turning points." This is particu- 
larly true at the late adolescent stages where identity formation 
is the central "crisis." 

Chickering (1969), in summarizing his analysis of how de- 
velopment occurs in students, concludes that development oc- 
curs through sequences of differentiation and integration. It is, 
he argues, one of the most important principles of learning but 
one that is very often ignored. "Differentiation" requires a chal- 
lenge or disruption of one's way of, thinking. Students' moral 
thinking must be sufficiently challenged in order to develop re- 
sponses which help them to integrate conflicting values. 
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When students encounter such challenging experiences, it 
is important that they have a support system available. The di- 
lemma for student personnel staff is knowing how to achieve a 
proper balance between introducing disequilibrium while, at 
the same time, maintaining support. Obviously, many experi- 
ences which offer a strong potential for development also con- 
tain a significant potential for damage. As Sanford describes it, 
the role of the educator is to "find challenges that are sufficient 
to require that the individual make a redly new kind of adap- 
tion, but not so intense or disturbing as to force the student to 
fall back on earlier primitive modes of adaption which will serve 
him badly in the long run" (see Sanford, 1979, p. 13). We will 
discuss in the next chapter some practical strategies for the deli- 
cate task of promoting conflict and resolution in values develop- 
ment. 

8. Decision-Making 

Decision-making, both in real and hypothetical situations, has 
been found to stimulate moral awarehess and development. 
Mattox (1975) claims that discussions and decision-making 
about moral issues are needed for moral growth. Deciding be- 
tween conflicting alternatives forces students to evaluate their 
own morality. Likewise, Kohlberg (1975) found that the process 
of examination and evaluation of moral thinking was promoted 
by hypothetical dilemmas in which individuals were asked to 
choose among alternative actions; Allen (1975) argues that value 
development is encouraged through the exercise of mdral rea- 
soning, especially by examining one's own decisions in real and 
hypothetical situations. Morrill (1980) believes that an aware- 
ness of personal values can be heightened by the process of com- 
parison and contrast which is stimulated through decision-mak- 
ing situations. 

There is general agreement in the research on moral devel- 
opment that the disequilibrium produced through decisions in- 
volving moral conflicts helps to promote moral development. 
Such situations force individuals to reexamine values and beliefs 
and to test their adequacy in the face of challenging moral situa- 
tions. Dissonance is produced whenever personal values and 
beliefs are experienced as inadequate for resolving new moral 
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conflicts. This dissonance naturally encourages a process of de- 
velopment in which more adequate forms of reasoning and deci- 
sion-making are p-omoted. This disturbance is often perceived 
as a threat or risk by students and care should always be taken to 
provide support in such situations (see Morrill, 1980, p. 87). 
Nevitt Sanford provides a thoughtful critique of the educational 
potential of intellectual disequilibrium: 

We could run an institution in the interest of positive 
mental health that would so protect individuals from 
challenging stimuli mat they would not develop at all. 
They might remain quite healthy but very simple, un- 
derdeveloped people. They don't have problems be- 
cause they are so insensitive that they are not aware of 
the things that would arouse problems in other peo- 
ple. Similarly, you can have a highly developed per- 
son who is complex, tortured, and full of conflicts but 
a rich and interesting person (see Sanford, 1979, p. 
283). 

College life presents students with many choices about val- 
ues in which a variety of decisions must be made. The abun- 
dance of these decision-making opportunities during the col- 
lege years make higher education a very powerful environment 
for promoting moral development in students. 

Summary 

The eight topics discussed in this chapter represent important 
factors in the value development process for college students. 
Together, they help to provide an agenda for student develop- 
ment interventions designed to promote values development. 
In Chapter Five, and effort will be made to design a comprehen- 
sive program model for values development which incorporates 
these nine important factors. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

Planning a 

Comprehensive Values 
Education Program 

by Jon C. Dalton, MargarotA. Haaly, andJamaa E Moon 



The authors' (Dalton, Barnett and Healy, 1982) survey of values 
education activities revealed that student affairs professionals 
do a great many things to promote values in college students' 
development. While there *s no shortage of values education 
activities on most campuses, there is little agreement in the man- 
ner in which they seek to promote values development. There is 
often a lack of educational design and effective planning and 
coordination in the sponsorship of values education activities. 
What results is a "patchwork" of isolated activities which share 
little in the way of common student development goals and out- 
comes. If promoting values is to be an important goal of student 
development, it is dear that a more systematic and intentional 
approach to values education is needed. 

While no single educational strategy can work in all colleges 
and universities because of their great diversity of mission and 
organization, it is possible to identify some educational ap- 
proaches that have been frequently used and researched exten- 
sively. In this chapter we will describe a programming model 
which dm be tided for planning and evaluating values education 
activities. This model should prove useful not only in suggest- 
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ah* values education program. 

)tokm Education Approach— 

It WWW ■ rOTtvVntvOfOn 

ThtfNatsjtfan It probably the most extensively used approach in 
vahMt education since it it both oonadoutly and unconsciously 
appbad (Superka, 1976). The purpoae of the tranamiuion ap- 
proach ia to instill or inculcate in students certain values which 
are considered important or desirable. In the transmission ap- 
proach, values are regarded as standards or rules of behavior 
which come from society. With the transmission approach, stu- 
denta are generally treated as readonnther than initiators. The 
emphasis m the transmission approach ia upon conveying val- 
uta which are bebeved to be vital to society and indispensable to 
youth who are being trained to assume roles prescribed by sod- 
Historically, transmission waa the Stalest values education 



approach used in American higher education. Throughout al- 
most all of the 19th century the most important course in the 
college curriculum waa moral philosophy which was often 
taught by the coOege president. It was regarded as the capstone 
of education and ita purpose was to help students place knowl- 
edge within the framework of a set of values (Hastings Center, 
I960). These values were transmitted directly to students be- 
cause such values were regarded as indispensable for the edu- 
cated person. 

2. YsJuasj flmlflrjsjtlon 

The clarification approach was popularized in the 1970s chiefly 
by Simon (1972), Rathe (1966), Kirschenbaum (1977), and Har- 
min (1973). The central focus of this approach is to help students 
use mtkmal thinking ami emot 

aJ values, a erifi cation ia quite cUfferent from transmission since 
there it a conaciouaeffort to avoid direct inculcation of values. 
Students are encouraged to become aware of their own values 
through a preci se of self-examination and reflection. The clari- 
fication ap proa ch has a value neutral orientation and does not 
seek to transmit any particular values as rweferaWe to others nor 
it it prescriptive about how individual should act. While the 
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transmission approach relies heavily on external influences to 
promote values development, the clarification approach relies 
on the internal processes of self-reflection and awareness. This 
latter feature makes the clarification approach especially attrac- 
tive in situations where there is concern to avoid the appearance 
of indoctrination of values. Values clarification has been popular 
among student development educators for this reason. It has 
been criticized, however, for its implicit relativism with respect 
to values and for conveying "hidden" values. 

3. Moral Development 

The newest of the values education approaches is the moral de- 
velopment or moral reasoning approach. This approach has re- 
ceived considerable attention in recent years because of the re- 
search of Kohlberg (1969, 1973, 1979), Sprinthall (1978), Uckona 
(1980), Rest (1979), Perry (1970), and others. The moral develop- 
ment approach attempts to stimulate students to think about 
moral issues and to use reason to examine the implications of 
moral problems in order to promote higher stages of moral de- 
velopment. Kohlberg's research, in particular, demonstrates 
that individuals are stimulated to develop increasingly sophisti- 
cated levels of moral judgment as they engage in thoughtful 
consideration of moral issues. This approach has generally been 
well received by educators because its emphasis upon cognitive 
analysis and development "fits" in the academic setting: Like 
me transmission approach, it regards certain moral values to be 
preferable to others but shares with the clarification approach 
the conviction that values can only be developed through 
thoughtful analysis and self-examination. In this respect the 
moral development approach integrates the social and personal 
dimensions of ethical development. 

4. Moral Action 

The fourth values education approach is probably most unlike 
the other three. It does not emphasize reasoning, nor does it 
attempt to inculcate values directly or to establish some values 
as preferable to others. Rather, this approach is based on the 
conviction that values are internalized only as an individual 
moves beyond thinking and feeling to action. Consequently, the 
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critical factor in this values education approach is the experience 
of real life situations in which there is an active interplay be- 
tween choices and actions. Unlike the transmission or clarifica- 
tion approach, the source of values is neither primarily external 
nor internal, but in the interaction between the two. The moral 
action approach stresses the importance of putting convictions 
into action in the belief that values are never internalized until 
they have been confirmed in experience. 

Values Education Methods 

There are generally three types of educational intervention used 
for values education. While the values education approaches 
provide a framework of goals and objectives for values educa- 
tion, the three educational methods provide practical strategies 
for values education interventions. The three, methods are both 
comprehensive (almost all types of values education interven- 
tions can be grouped according to the three methods), and prac- 
tical (the three methods provide useful strategies for addressing 
values education issues). These three methods of values educa- 
tion are: 

1. Instruction 

The instruction method of values education includes both for- 
mal classroom instruction and informal activities designed to 
convey information about values and the valuing process to stu- 
dents. The instruction method is usually designed to give stu- 
dents knowledge as well as an opportunity to apply the knowl- 
edge in their own personal lives. Although student affairs staff 
frequently use classroom settings for values education instruc- 
tion, they are more often involved in values education instruc- 
tion through workshops, training programs; and noncredit 
classes. Alcohol education, leadership training, career explora- 
tion, and values clarification are some examples of popular co- 
curricular values education activities conducted by student af- 
fairs staff. 

The instructional method may be content or process orient- 
ed. Some student affairs staff are engaged in teaching about val- 
ues to students or in attempting to convey values directly to 
students. Others focus on the process in which values are ac- 
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quired and how they influence behavior. In the first instance, 
die object of instruction is to convey specific values content to 
students; in the second, the educational objective is to educate 
students about the role which values play in personal conduct 
and action. 

Another defining characteristic of the instruction method is 
that it is typically used for values education activities with 
groups. Whether it is a class, a student organization, a group of 
student leaders, or an ad hoc group of students, the instruction 
method is typically used for group educational activities. Conse- 
quently, it is probably the most frequent method used by stu- 
dent affairs staff for values educational activities. 

2. Consultation 

The consultation method of values education involves a volun- 
tary relationship in which the student affairs staff member pro- 
vides assistance to individual students or student groups (Miller 
and Prince, 1976). Activities such as counseling, advising, and 
role-modeling are good examples of the consultation method 
which have important values education uses. The goal of the 
consultation method is to assist students to be able to decide for 
themselves what are appropriate personal value commitments. 
Although the consultation method is often used with groups, it 
is perhaps most effective in one-to-one interactions where there 
is personal communication and interaction. 

Consultative relationships with staff can be highly influen- 
tial in helping students to clarify their own values and to commit 
themselves to a personal set of values. One important reason for 
this may be that most college students are in a developmental 
period of establishing Independence and autonomy and are 
more receptive to information and assistance they seek out as 
opposed to information "laid upon"' them by others, particular- 
ly those whom they regard as authority figures. 

3. Administration 

Administration of the rules, procedures, and physical and hu- 
man resources of a college or university can also be a very in- 
fluential method of promoting values among college students. 
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The role of monitoring the environment is often called milieu 
management; however, "administration" is probably a more fa- 
miliar and practical term for student affairs staff. Student affairs 
staff frequently have responsibility for administering student 
conduct rules, institutional policies as well as physical facilities, 
and staff (very often including students). Administration inher- 
ently involves the interpretation of rules and policies and the 
exercise of power and authority and decisions about what is 
appropriate and inappropriate in student conduct. Consequent- 
ly, administration typically uses a values transmission approach 
since it is primarily concerned with conveying certain values or 
standards which are viewed as essential to community life. 

While many student affairs staff are actively involved in 
promulgating and enforcing such rules, they often do not recog- 
nize the fact that such activity constitutes a powerful values 
transmission role, Those who do recognize this circumstance 
often experience a conflict with their desire to be nonjudgmental 
and value-neutral, on one hand, and their obligation to directly 
transmit values and conduct standards on the other. The more* 
administrative responsibility one takes on, the more intense this 
dilemma can become. This is one reason, perhaps, why young 
professionals so often regard senior administrators as conserva- 
tive and traditional on value issues. It is not only a reflection of 
difference in age but, more importantly/ of role. Most young 
professionals typically have less administrative duties and, 
therefore, do not have a significant responsibility for defining 
and conveying community values and standards. 

Whether or not student affairs staff recognize their role in 
transmitting values, students seldom fail to recognize it. Per- 
' haps more than any other role, the administration of rules and 
regulations defines the moral style ot student affairs staff for 
most students. 

As student affairs staff perform administrative tasks, they 
are directly and indirectly engaged in tasks which have impor- 
tant influences on value development in college students. Re- 
search (Whiteley, 1982; Purple and Ryan, 1976; Miller and 
Prince, 1976)> has shown that environmental factors can have a 
powerful impact upon college student development and ii is 
important to see administration as a significant method for 
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shaping the milieu so as to promote value development in stu- 
dents. 

If instruction is typically used with groups and consultation 
with individuals, it is possible to view administration as a meth- 
od of shaping the college social and physical environment in 
which groups and individuals interact. Consequently, the meth- 
od of administration can be used to influence values among both 
groups and individuals. The impact of administration on value 
development in students should be consistent with the educa- 
tional goals of instruction and consultation. If, for example, stu- 
dent affairs staff sponsor values education programs on - toler- 
ance and nondiscrimination while there is little commitment to 
these value outcomes in the administration of college rules and 
regulations, then the educational effect will obviously be limit- 
ed. 

A Model tor Planning and Assessing Values 
Education Activities 

In order to create an environment in which students axe exposed 
to value issues and in which their ethical development is pro- 
moted, it is best to utilize all of the values education approaches 
and methods we have described above. A values education pro- 
gram that focuses entirely on transmitting values through such 
activities as ethics classes, Bible study, or chapel services will 
have a limited impact only upon students. Some students are 
turned off by approaches which seek to inculcate values direct- 
ly. They may, however, be more receptive to values clarification 
activities in which the emphasis is upon the discovery of one's 
own values and how those values influence personal decisions 
and moral choices. Indeed, some students may have little direct 
interest in talking about values at all but may be very responsive 
to the opportunity of working to solve social problems or to help 
others in need. These opportunities for moral action may serve 
as a powerful catalyst for moral reflection and development. 

Another reason for utilizing all four of the values education 
approaches is that each of them appeal to different types of indi- 
viduals and ways of learning. The moral reasoning approach 
appeals quite naturally to those inclined to examine issues ra- 
tionally and to think and reflect on the personal implications of 
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such issues. Other individuals are more oriented to feelings in 
their response to ethical issues and may be more influenced 
through activities which touch their emotion. Some individuals, 
especially during late adolescence, may experience moral issues 
most profoundly in the context of action in which their thoughts 
and feelings are tested in real life situations. Consequently, uti- 
lizing all of the approaches makes possible a broader values edu- 
cation impact. As Thomas Lickona (1980) argues, morality in- 
volves thinking, feeling and behavior, and all must be addressed 
in values education . 

Likewise, all three values education methods should be uti- 
lized in order to appeal most effectively to a diversity of individ- 
uals and ways of learning. Efforts to promote values education 
through instructional programs should be complemented by 
consultation and administrative activities designed to enhance 
values development in students. Attention should be given to 
achieving consistency of purpose and outcomes when using dif- 
ferent methods of values education. 
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Values Activities Matrix 

The following matrix may be useful both in categorizing current 
values education activities and in identifying needed areas for 
new interventions: 
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VALUES ACTIVITIES MATRIX 

SAMPLE AGYfVJTIES 



AFFROACH 



TRANSMISSION 



VALUES 
CLARIFICATION 



MORAL ACTION 



MORAL REASONING 



INSTRUCTION 



METHOD 
QOft&UUlON 



ADMINISTRATION 



•RELIGION CLASSES 


•R0L3 MODELING 


•CONDUCT RULES 


•CHAPEL 


•AOVSIKG 


•P0LK3ES& 


•ORIENTATION 


•STUDENT 


PROCEDURES 




DISCIPLINE 


•INSTTIUnONAL 
RULES* 
REGULATIONS 


• ALCOHOL EDUCATION 


•COUNSELING 


•POLICY INTER- 


• VALUES CLARIFICA- 


•MEDIATION 


PRETATION 


TION ACnVTTIES 


•CLARIFYING 


•CAMPUS FORUMS 


•CAREER DEVELOP- 


•TEST INTERPRETA- 


•ADVISORY GROUPS 


MENT 


TION 


•FEE REVIEW 


•SEXUAL AWARENESS 




PROCEDURES 


•LEADERSHIP 






TRAINING 






•VOLUNTEER 


•ROLE MODELING 


•NON-DISCRIMINA- 


PROGRAMS 


•ADVOCACY 


TION POLICY 


•INTERNSHIPS 




• RESEARCH GUIDE- 


•PRACTICA 




LINES . 


•SOCIAL PROBLEMS 




•INVESTMENT POLICY 


CLASSES 




•PARTICIPATORY' 
GOVERNANCE' 


•ETHICS CLASSES 


•COUNSELING 


•JUDICIAL BOARDS 


•USE OF MORAL 


•DISCUSSION OF 


•ROOM ASSIGNMENT 


DILEMMA PROBLEMS 


MORAL ISSUES 


POLICY 


•ANALYSIS OF MORAL 


•SOCRATK DIALOGUE 


•BOARD COLLABORA- 


ISSUES IN LITER- 




TION A DISCUS- 


ATURE, HBTORX 




SION ON POLICY 


SOCIAL SCIENCES, 




DEVELOPMENT 


ETC 






•LEADERSHIP 






TRAINING 
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The values activities matrix identifies 12 categories of activi- 
ties which can be used in promoting values development in stu- 
dents. Many activities can be used with more than one approach 
or method as we shall see later. However, some activities are 
more compatible with particular approaches or methods de- 
pending on value objectives and instructional style. Some val- 
ues education approaches are more suitable in certain educa- 
tional environments than others and, likewise, some methods 
may be more effective than others. Staff in private religious col- 
leges may, for example, find it most effective to use a val es 
transmission approach and to concentrate their efforts on inte- 
grating values instruction as a formal part of the college curricu- 
lum. In public colleges and universities, however, transmitting 
moral values through instructional activities may violate legal 
and social requirements for separation of church and state. Con- 
sequently, staff in public colleges and universities generally feel 
much more comfortable with the values clarification approach 
since it is value neutral and avoids inculcation. 

Some values education approaches are more compatible 
with particular methods than others. The consultation method, 
for example, is especially compatible with the values clarifica- 
tion approach since both are essentially nondirective in charac- 
ter. The consultation method emphasizes mentoring, counsel- 
ing, advising, and role modeling, all of which can be highly in- 
fluential on value development in students but which typically 
do not involve the direct inculcation of values. Likewise, the 
instructional method is most compatible with the transmission 
approach since it usually involves the direct transmission of con- 
tent from teacher to learner. 

An importantuse of the values activities matrix is to identify 
those values education activities which are currently used to 
promote values in student development. Many activities may 
not be recognized for the significant impact they have in pro- 
moting values education in college students. The sample activi- 
ties included in this matrix are intended to illustrate the uses of 
the matrix for assessment and planning purposes. Values edu- 
cation activities will vary considerably from campus to campus, 
and these differences will be reflected in the specific content of 
each campus values activities matrix. 
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In this chapter we have attempted to provide a conceptual 
framework for understanding the variety of educational objec- 
tives, pedagogy and interventions used to promote values in 
college students' development. The values activities matrix c*n 
be a useful tool in planning a comprehensive program of va'- * 
education and in assessing the effectiveness of existing rr - 
grams. 

In the final chapter to follow, James Rest provides a very 
helpful analysis of the four components of moral behavior and 
the tasks and complexities involved in evaluating values educa- 
tion programs aimed at promoting moral development. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

Evaluating Moral 
Development 

byJamwR. Rest 



Research on the psychology of morality has accelerated within 
the last decade to the current rate of about 30 books and 200 to 
300 published articles and chapters per year (see the annual bib- 
liographies in Moral Education Forum, spring issue). Most of this 
research is dominated by one or another theoretical school of 
psychology (cognitive developmental, psychoanalytic, or social 
learning) and, therefore, tends to limit attention to moral rea- 
soning, or empathy and guilt, or to observable behavior. Never- 
theless, we are beginning to recognize and understand the com- 
plexity of the processes involved in morality and of the multifa- 
coted interconnections among cognition; affect, and behavior. 
In this article,, we propose a framework for viewing the major 
components of morality and their interrelationships. We believe 
that any educational intervention aimed at moral development 
must recognize the multifaceted complexity of the processes in- 
volved in morality. Consequently, the assessment of the impact 
of an educational program upon moral development must take 
account of the complexities of morality. 

We propose that there are four major component processes 
inv olved in the production of moral behavior. In other words, a 
person who behaves morally in a particular situation must have 
carried out four psychological processes: (1) The person must 
interpret the particular situation in terms of recognizing who is 
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mtnt interventions may enhance awareness, but do little to pro- 
mote moral development. The four component model of morali- 
ty provides both a framework for designing moral development 
interventions and a means of evaluating their effectiveness. 

This model of the psychological processes of morality was 
derived in the course of reviewing the literature on morality 
(Rest 1983) and realizing that different researchers have been 
investigating different but complementary aspects of morality. 
The 1963 reference presents a fuller discussion and documenta- 
tion of this model. Several general points should be mentioned 
about this model. For one, note that a four-component model of 
morality denies that nwcal<ievtk)pmtntornK)raldecbkm-mak- 
ing Is a single, unitary process. Although one process might 
interact and influence another process —and although we may 
find significant correktkms among measures of the four proc- 
esses — still, the four processes have distinctive functions. A 
student who has great facility on one process is not necessarily 
adequate on another process. For Instance, ability to interpret 
situations with great sensitivity or the capacity for great empa- 
thy (Component I) need not go along with ability to make ade- 
quately balanced Judgments about what is fair (Component II), 
nor with prizing justice above other values (Component uT) . We 
all know students who can render very sophisticated Judg- 
ments, but who never follow through on any course of action; or 
students who have tremendous follow-through and tenacity, 
but whose Judgment is simple-minded. In short, morality can- 
not be r epr es e nt e d as a single variable, nor can moral develop- 
ment be represented as a single set of stages. 

As a second general feature of our approach, note that we 
do not portray the bask elements of morality as being cognition, 
affect, and behavior. Previous reviewers of morality research 
have stated that cognitive devekpmentahsts study thinking, 
Psychoanalytic p s y chologi s ts affect, and social learning psy- 
chologists study behavior — as if thinking, affect, and behavior 
were the bask processes arid distinct elements. In contrast, we 
take the view that there are no cognitions, and no moral behav- 
tor that is independent of cognitions and affects. Cognition and 
affect are inextricably bound in the processes of morality, al- 
though for reseeidicvtheceetical purposes, we can sometimes 
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emphasize one or the other. 

Moreover, we view moral behavior as the observable conse- 
quence of the four component processes. Since all four compo- 
nent processes co-determine behavior, the correlation of any 
one of them with behavior may not be high — but it is a mistake 
to conclude that the processes have nothing to do with behavior. 

Third, note that the four components represent the processes 
involved in the production of a moral act, not general traits of 
students. The four components are not presented as four virtues 
that make up the ideal person, but rather they are the major 
units of analysis in tracing out how a particular course of action 
was produced in the context of a particular situation. If a student 
shows great moral sensitivity in one situation (Component I), it 
does not necessarily follow that he/she always interprets all situ- 
ations in this way. If a student uses Stage 4 "Law and Order" 
reasoning (Component II) in defining the moral ideal in one situ- 
ation, it does not necessarily follow that he/she will apply that 
reasoning to all situations. Rather, the four components depict 
the ensemble of major processes that go into the production of 
moral behavior in a specific situation. 

Note further that we do not intend to convey the impres- 
sion that the four components depict a linear sequence in real 
time — that is, that a microanalysis would show that first a per- 
son executes Component I, followed in turn by n, m, and IV. 
Rather, there is dear evidence that the components are interac- 
tive; that Components in and IV influence I and n, as well as vice 
versa. The four processes are presented in a logical sequence, as 
an analytical framework for depicting what must go on for moral 
behavior to occur. 

Now let us consider each Component in more detail and 
some of the ways each Component has been assessed and re- 
searched. 

Component I. Component I, interpreting the situation, in- 
volves imagining the possible courses of action in a situation and 
tracing out the consequences of action in terms of how they af- 
fect the welfare of all the parties involved. 

Four findings from psychological research stand out in re- 
gard to Component L The first finding is that many people have 
great difficulty in interpreting even relatively simple situations. 
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Research on bystander reactions to emergencies shows this. For 
instance, research by Staub (1978) shows that helping behavior 
is related to the ambiguity of the situation — if subjects are not 
clear about whaf s happening, they don't volunteer to help as 
much. A second finding is that striking individual differences 
exist among people in their sensitivity to the needs and welfare 
of others. For instance, this is shown in social psychological re- 
search by Schwartz (1977) on a variable he describes as "Aware- 
ness of Consequences." A third finding is that the ability to 
make inferences about the needs and wants of others — and 
about how one's actions would affect others — is a developmen- 
tal phenomenon. With increasing age, people tend to get better 
in being able to make inferences about others. The vast emerg- 
ing field of "Social Cognition" is relevant here and documents 
this point (Selman, 1980; Shantz, 1983). A fourth finding is\hat a 
social situation can arouse strong feelings even before extensive 
cognitive encoding. Feelings can be activated before one fully 
understands a situation (Zajone, 1980). For instance, Hoffman 
(1978) has emphasized the role of empathy in morality, and 
views the arousal of empathy as a primary response which need 
not be mediated by complex cognitive operations. Hoffman's 
account is particularly interesting in suggesting how this prima- 
ry affective response comes to interact and be modified with 
cognitive development to produce more complex forms ot em- 
pathy. The point here, however, is that aroused affects are Dart 
of what needs to be interpreted in a situation, and, therefore, are 
part of Component I processing. 

Though several approaches for assessing Component I 
processes are possible, all have some drawbacks. Several paper- 
and-pendl assessments purport to measure general sensitivity 
to the needs of others (Schwartz, 1977). However, these are so 
general and cover such a wide range of situations that they hard- 
ly strike us as optimal ftr evaluating specific professional con- 
texts. Also, there is no evidence that high scorers on a question- 
naire are also highly sensitive in a real-life situation. Several 
measures of empathy have also been employed but these have 
the^same problems as moral sensitivity measures (Sprinthall, 

Currently, the first author is working along some different 
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lines with Muriel Bebeau and her colleagues in the School of 
Dentistry at the University of Minnesota. In trying to develop 
some Component I assessment techniques to evaluate the 
school's moral education program, we developed some "radio 
dramas 1 " of moral dilemmas that occur in dentistry. As the dra- 
ma unfolds on an audio tape recorder, there comes a point when 
the listener — a dental student — is asked to jump into the dia- 
logue, assume the place of the dentist on the tape, and carry on 
as if he or she were actually in that position. The response is 
recorded, and later the student is intensively questioned: Why 
did you respond as you did? What issues and conflicts did you 
see in the dilemma? What did you think the consequences of 
your position would be? And so on. 

We are looking at several things: first, can the student come 
into the dialogue at all and respond within the time period of 
ordinary conversation? Some students are so flabbergasted that 
a lot of time goes by before they can think of anything to say. 
Responding within the limits of real dialogue time is very dif- 
ficult. Second, does their explanation take account of all the ma- 
jor issues involved? Typically the rights and needs of some par* 
ties are not even considered, much less dealt with fairly. Certain 
sequences of events and consequences are not anticipated. And 
some students are so preoccupied with the technical aspects of 
the case (prescribing the correct bridgework, for instance) that 
the problem of values is hardly recognized. Third, we identify 
certain assumptions about the dentist's role that seem to blind 
the student to the professional's responsibility as a moral agent. 
This research is in progress, but the general approach illustrates 
an interesting possibility in assessing Component I processes. 
We are planning to use these new measures to assess the impact 
of an ethics curriculum in the School of Dentistry on Component 
I processes. 

Component //.Whereas the function of Component I proc- 
esses is to identify possible courses of action and their conse- 
quences, the function of Component II is to identify which 
course of action is the moral action (or the one best satisfying 
moral ideals). Cognitive developmental research — notably that 
influenced by Piaget (1932) and Kohlberg (1969) — is primarily 
dealing with Component II processes. Perhaps the most theo- 
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retical contributions of the cognitive developmental approach 
are (1) that development is characterized in terms of a person's 
progressive understanding of the purpose, function, and nature 
of social cooperation, instead of characterizing development in 
terms of learning more social rules, or being more willing to 
sacrifice oneself. (2) The lasting effects of social experience are 
portrayed in terms of increased understanding of the rationale 
for establishing cooperative arrangements, particularly on how 
each of the participants in the cooperative system are reciprocat- 
ing the burdens and benefits of that system. Therefore, the gen- 
eral, long-term impact of particular social experiences is charac- 
terized in terms of basic concepts of justice (or "schemes of coop- 
eration/') At first, children become aware of fairly simple 
schemes of cooperation involving only a few people who know 
each other through face-to-face encounters, and who recipro- 
cate in concrete, short-term exchanges. Gradually they become 
aware of more complicated schemes of cooperation, involving 
long-term, society-wide networks, institutionalized role sys- 
tems, divisions of labor, and lawmaking and law enforcement 
systems (see Rest, 1979, for discussion). The various schemes of 
cooperation (or "justice structure") are called "stages" of moral 
reasoning, each characterized in terms of its distinctive notion of 
justice — that is, progressive awareness of the possibilities and 
requirements for arranging cooperation among successively 
wider circles of participants. Each stage is viewed as an underly- 
ing general framework of assumptions about how people ought 
to act towards each other. (3) There are a finite number of basic 
"schemes of cooperation." These can be identified and are es- 
sentially like Hohlberg's descriptions of the six stages. Further- 
more, the stages comprise an ordered sequence such that the 
latter stages are elaborated from the earlier. (4) When a person is 
faced with a particular new social situation and is trying to figure 
out what would be the moral course of action, the person calls 
from Long Term Memory those general knowledge structures in 
order to aid in identifying the most important considerations, in 
order to prioritize the confuting claims of various people, and 
in order to judge which course of action best fulfills one's ideal of 
justice. And so a moral judgment for a particular situation in- 
volves assimilating the situation to general social knowledge, 
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represented by the "stages" of moral judgment. Research in the 
cognitive developmental tradition is summarized in Rest, 1983. 

There is not enough space there to describe and contrast the 
various measures of moral judgment that exist, and the reader is 
referred to a recent book by Kuhmerker, Mentkowski, and 
Erickson (1980) for discussions of several methods. Up to now, 
the most thoroughly validated and extensively used general 
measure of moral judgment in college-age populations and old- 
er has been the Defining Issues Test (DIT). The DIT has been 
used to evaluate moral education programs in over 50 studies 
(see review, Schaefli, Rest, & Thoma, in press). One interesting 
new development is the construction of tests of moral judgment 
for specific professions and situations: for instance, P. Crisham 
has constructed a moral judgment test using dilemmas in a nurs- 
ing setting, and L. Iozzi has used dilemmas about environmen- 
tal issues. 

Component III Component ID involves deciding what one 
actually intends to do by selecting among competing values. 
Typically, a person is aware of a number of possible outcomes of 
different courses of action, each representing different values 
and activating different motives. And, it is not unusual for non- 
moral values to be so strong and attractive that a person chooses 
a course of action that preempts, or compromises, the moral 
ideal. For instance, Damon (1977) asked young children how ten 
candy bars ought to be distributed, as rewards for making brace- 
lets. In interviews, the children described various schemed for a 
fair distribution of rewards, explaining why they thought a par- 
ticular distribution ought to be followed. However, when these 
same children actually were given the ten candy bars to distrib- 
ute, they deviated from their espoused schemes of fair distribu- 
tion, and instead gave themselves a disproportionate number of 
candy bars. Thus, the children's espoused moral ideals were 
compromised by other motives — in this case by desire for those 
tasty candy bars. 

Given that a person is aware of various possible courses of 
action in a situation, each leading to a different kind of outcome 
or goal, why then would a person ever choose the moral alterna- 
tive, especially if it involves sacrificing some personal interest or 
enduring some hardship? What motivates moral behavior? A 
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large number of answers to this question have been proposed. 
We will briefly lis! some of the theories of moral motivation and 
give references for some of the research carried out in accord 
with each theory (see Rest, 1983, for more complete discussion): 

1. People behave morally because evolution has bred 
altruism into our genetic inheritance (e.g., Wilson, 
1975). 

2. "Conscience makes cowards of us all" — that is, 
shame, guilt, conditioned negative effect, fear of God, 
etc., motivates morality (e.g., Aronfreed, 1968; 
Eysenck, 1976). 

3. There is no special motivation to be moral; people 
just respond to reinforcement and/or modeling oppor- 
tunities and 'learn" social behavior (Bandura, 1977; 
Goldiamond, 1968). 

4. Social understanding of how cooperation functions 
and one's own stake in making it work leads to moral 
motivation (e.g., Dewey, 1959; Piaget, 1932; "liberal 
enlightenment"). 

5. Moral motivation is derived from a sense of awe 
and self-subjugation to something greater than the 
self-identification with a crusade, dedication to one's 
country, or collective reverence for the sacred (e.g., 
Durkheim, 1961; Erikson, 1958). 

6. Empathy is the basis for altruistic motivation (e.g., 
Hoffman, 1978). 

7. The experience of living in just and caring com- 
munities can lead to understanding how cooperative 
communities are possible and can lead to moral com- 
mitment (e.g., Rawls, 1971; Kohlberg, 1980). 

8. Concern for self integrity and one's identity as a 
moral agent is what motivates moral action (Blasi, 
1982). 

These eight theories about moral motivation indicate the 
diversity of views on the issue. None of these views is support- 
ed by very complete or compelling research evidence at this 
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point, and an enormous amount of work needs to be done on 
this component of morality. 

Similarly; assessment procedures for Component in proc- 
esses are difficult to recommend. Several familiar tests of values 
do not seem appropriate, e.g. , Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of 
Values: Rokeach Values Test. Assessment techniques need to be 
developed for studying real-life situations and this research is 
difficult to arrange. Therefore, we have no specific recommen- 
dations for instruments to assess Component III at this time. 

Component IV. Executing and implementing a plan of action. 
As popular wisdom advises, good intentions are often a long 
way from good deeds. Component IV, executing and imple- 
menting a plan of action, involves figuring out the sequence of 
concrete actions, working around impediments and unexpected 
difficulties, overcoming fatigue and frustration, resisting dis- 
tractions and other allurements, and keeping sight of the even- 
tual goal. Perseverance, resoluteness, competence, and "char- 
acter'' are virtues of Component IV. Psychologists sometimes 
refer to these processes as involving "ego strength" or "self- 
regulation skills.'' A Biblical term for failures in Component IV 
processes is "weakness of the flesh." However, firm resolve, 
perseverance, iron will, strong character, ego strength, and so 
on can be used for ill or good. Ego strength comes in handy to 
rob a bank, prepare for a marathon, rehearse for a piano concert, 
or carry out genocide. 

In one study of Stage Four "Law and Order'' subjects on 
Kohlberg's measure, those yAtix high "ego strength" cheated 
less than Stage Four subjects with low ego strength. Presum- 
ably, the former had "the strength of their convictions," where- 
as the latter had convictions but didn't act on them (Krebs, 
1967). Various other lines of research also suggest that a certain 
inner strength, an ability to mobilize oneself to action, is a factor 
in moral behavior. D. E. Barrett and M. R. Yarrow (1977) found 
that social assertiveness was an important component in chil- 
dren's "prosodal" behavior. Perry London (1970) interviewed 
people who were involved in saving persecuted Jews in Nazi 
Germany, and was struck by their adventurousness as well as 
their caring (presumably an attribute somewhat related to Com- 
ponent IV). 
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Research with young children has described techniques for 
enhancing persistence in tasks that require effort, for supplying 
the "oomph" to improve one's follow-through. The™ tech- 
niques for small children are paralleled by the Ux*»uques em- 
ployed for adults in Rational Emotive Therapy. 

Research indicates that resoluteness/ deliberateness, and 
task orientation may be deep-seated aspects of personality or- 
ganization — some people are generally scatter-brained, fickle, 
and "weak." Nevertheless, an educational program may* in- 
crease students' ability to carry through on their moral commit- 
ments by strengthening and sharpening the skills of Compo- 
nents I, II, and m. A helpful technique might be role-playing 
simulations in which the student goes through the actual mo- 
tions of putting a plan into effect and works out exactly what to 
say and how to say it. Assessment procedures and tests for 
Component IV skills within the college-age populations are dif- 
ficult to come by; they face many of the same difficulties as Com- 
ponent HI assessments. However, examination of the research 
studies dted may suggest some ways of measuring "ego 
strength." 

Conclusions. The four component model provides a frame- 
work for ordering existing research on moral development, for 
identifying needed research, and for deriving implications for 
moral education. It suggests if one is to understand and describe 
moral development in the wider sense of the four component 
model, one must broaden assessment to match the complexity 
of the perceived system. Unfortunately, the four component 
model requires a much more complicated research enterprise 
than single variable theories of morality. It entails much more 
complicated educational interventions strategies as well, if de- 
velopment means building adequate functioning in all four ma- 
jor components. Research on Component II perhaps has more 
of a head start than research on the other components. Howev- 
er, to clarify its role within moral development, research on the 
other components must progress. Hopefully, this more compli- 
cated picture of moral development will not dissuade research 
in this area and will lead, instead, to more accurate and powerful 
models. 
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IN CONCLUSION 



by Martha MoQInty Stodt 



The first chapter of this monograph traced the values develop- 
ment that can occur while students attend college and the con- 
cern of student personnel administrators with values education 
historically. The remainder of the monograph chapters focused 
upon various aspects of values development including its com- 
plexity, on approaches to value development, and on specific 
programs in values education. Perceptions of students about 
their own development during the college years were presented 
in one chapter. This concluding note presents one student per- 
sonnel administrator's personal perspective on the evolution of 
values in individuals and its relevance to a college education. 

Most educators assume that values development is implicit 
in the educational process and is an inevitable outcome of a gen- 
eral college education, so that nothing need be done about it. 
However, the view that values development must be actively 
and consciously fostered in the collegiate experience is contro- 
versial. The Controversy involves two basic issues: one> the con- 
tent of value systems; and two, the amount of higher educa- 
tion's scarce resources that should be allocated for values devel- 
opment. Faculty, administrators, governing boards, and the 
American public have all challenged the appropriateness of val- 
ues education as a function of higher education. 

Since I have sometimes questioned whether colleges 
should promote values development in students, I have at- 
tempted to address the two issues on the basis of my own life 
experience. My discomfort in the controversy about the content 
of values education derived from the general tendency to associ- 
ate values development with religion. It is probably no coinci- 
dence that so many early members of our profession moved 
from ihe ministry to student personnel work and that a large 
proportion of our current ranks report that they are actively in- 
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volved in a religious faith. Some student personnel administra- 
tors, however, do not profess a religion and yet we ardently 
support values education. How did we reach this conviction? 
For me it was as follows. 

like many of us, I was bom into a family with a strong 
religious affiliation, embracing a theology with the usual accom- 
paniment of prescriptions and prohibitions for behavior. At this 
stage religious and moral doctrines seemed synonymous. In 
time, ! learned about other religions and I also discovered that 
few moral beliefs were held universally. The theology and moral 
code upon which I was reared were no longer absolute to me. In 
the midst of this relativistic state, however, I learned two things.! 
First, that the absence of absolutes as a guide did not absolve me j 
from making choice* about what I believe and how I will con- 
duct myself according to those beliefs. My value system thus 
emerged. Second, I realized that even though religions and mort- 
al codes may be relative, a system of values exists in every hu- 
man consciousness/whether identified as such or not. Whatev- 
er the culture, the social stratum; metaphysical belief, or level of 
psychological sophistication, values are apparently endemic to 
human nature. 

Concomitant!), I learned to distinguish between stated and 
operative values. While a young child I observed that believers 
did not necessarily practice the moral dictums of their religion. I 
discerned that theology as a metaphysical belief might be sepa- 
rate from the morals as manifested in behavior. It became dear 
that religious belief and moral behavior could exist quite apart $j 
from one another; one could state a firmly held belief, yet act in 
contradiction to it. I felt guilty when I noticed the inconsistencies 
between words and behavior of my loved ones and other re- 
spected adults. Yet it was necessary for me to work through my 
disenchanted . to a realistic acceptance that "actions speak 
louder than woi^/' Similarly, I realized that to pro 
values but make choices incongruent with them was self-deceiv- 
ing and usually dysfunctional. 

>'? * own life experiences helped me to resolve my dilemma 
about * Hether wd How values should be developed in college 
stu% jn; ; I believe that promoting values development in cot 
lege students is not only legitimate but also extremely valuable. 
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Either people will develop their own values or they will inherit 
them torn parents or other external sources. The process of free 
and open values development requires individuals to face val- 
ues dilemmas, to discuss values with others for the purposes of 
clarification and shaping values. For example, if I had not estab- 
lished my own values apart from those of my environment, I 
would believe that "nigras" are supposed to use the back door 
and eat in the kitchen, that it violates nature for Jews to marry 
Gentiles, that dancing and drinking are inherently evil, and that 
all those who do not embrace a particular theology are con- 
demned. On the other hand, I inherited and retained a prefer- 
ence for honesty over deceit and for gentleness over violence; I 
experienced the pleasures of helpfulness to others all my life; 
and I have never found a better dictum than "do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you. 99 In my judgment, even indi- 
viduals who adhere to the values of their parents must undergo 
a process by which they make those beliefs their own. Values 
development is part of the maturation process that facilitates the 
development of autonomy, a characteristic that allows people to 
function more successfully as workers, spouses, parents, and 
citizens. Conversely, to profess certain values and not act ac- 
cording to them can create many emotional problems and much 
personal unhappiness — and a pervasive sense of guilt. 

With respect to the process and content of values develop- 
ment, I believe that values education should have certain char- 
acteristics which have been delineated elsewhere in this docu- 
ment. First, values education should enable students to identify 
and crystallize their values. If they can become aware of their 
own premises, they car * xamine them analytically and empiri- 
cally and strive to alter them if they choose. Through such 
awareness, people are better able to monitor the inconsistencies 
between their behavior and their beliefs. As proposed through- 
out this monograph, values education should help students to 
reflect their beliefs in action. Congruence between beliefs and 
behavior is essential to the integrated personality and the 
fulfilled life. Values education should also assist students in 
making the commitments integral to a values system while rec- 
ognizing that values change in the course of life experiences. 
Within this context, promoting value development in college 
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students might be expected to produce graduates who would 
function maximally in the roles required of adults in our society. 

Like many of my peers, I must ruefully report that my own 
college education had little if anything to do with my struggle to 
clarify and to shape my values. Teachers and staff were remote 
from anything to do with my life, other than receiving lectures, 
assignments, and grades from them. I was not offered any op- 
portunity to discuss my values with them. As a result, I strug- 
gled long and hard in tikis important process — perhaps unnec- 
essarily. 

Even if the usefulness of values development is established 
— faculty, legislators or the public might reply: "Why should 
precious funds be taken from the regular academic curriculum 
to support special programs in values development? Surely this 
task lies within the province of the church and the home." 

Unquestionably, values development takes place, implicit- 
ly and explicitly, within the church and the family. The position 
taken in this monograph is that neither institution nor both to- 
gether are adequate for the entire process of values develop-, 
ment. Moreover, educational institutions are the logical supple- 
mentary settings for two basic reasons: first, they can provide 
greater objectivity, and second, they contain the diversity that 
church and home may lack. Churches relinquish objectivity 
when they adopt faith doctrines; and families by nature are 
highly subjective, often capricious, and sometimes damaging 
influences on values. Each agency imposes its view of truth and 
purpose and prescribes how a member should live. Most 
schools, on the other hand, are likely to present alternatives and 
methods by which to evaluate and choose, thus enabling the 
individual to build his own value system. Similarly, homoge- 
neity in belief and behavior is fostered by the structures and 
teachings of both family and church; whereas the educational 
community fosters and extols diversity of beliefs and behaviors 
among its members. This relatively neutral and varied setting 
provides the optimum environment for fledglings to try out and 
strengthen their wings before launching into mature flight. 

In view of the assets of the university for values develop- 
ment, how propitious it is that the majority of our students en- 
roll during the years of their most crucial life decisions when 
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choices flow from current developmental tasks and eventually 
form a value system. For example, note how frequently devel- 
opmental issues were cited by students in Chapter Three as 
"character building. " Clearly decisions about the kind of person 
one wants to be, the career one seeks, the lifestyle to which one 
will aspire, and the relationships one will maintain, strongly 
influence, if not determine, one's value system. As Erikson 
(1968) suggests, resolution of identity formation in roles as a 
worker and as a sexual being culminates in the development of 
an ideology; conversely, irresolution of identity issues may im- 
pede development of a values system in which one's beliefs and 
behavior are congruent. 

Confirmation of Erikson's idea emerged in my own re- 
search (1972) of young women entering childhood education, 
some of whom continued as classroom teachers while others 
became supervisors, principals and teachers of teachers. In a 
content analysis of their autobiographies written as young 
adults upon entering a graduate program in teacher training, 
those who remained teachers of children had written as "daugh- 
ters." They were still very involved with their parents and had 
made no mention of concern with mankind or any statement 
that indicated a commitment to anything larger than self. On the 
other hand, the women who later assumed leadership roles had 
written of conflict and resolution of their parental relationships 
and described ideological commitments. Erikson (1964) also 
points out that the refinement of one's value system continues 
on in adulthood and contributes to "generativity." Unquestion- 
ably many of our mature adult students are motivated oy the 
desire to improve their social and economic status but they also 
wish to lead more productive lives. 

In view of the prevalence of crucial life decisions during the 
college years and their contribution to the development of a val- 
ue system, these developmental issues would seem to deserve 
the attention and some of the resources of institutions of higher 
education. Especially is this true since poor identity formation, 
faulty career choices and incompetent personal relationships 
cause painful frustration and defeat — costly both to the individ- 
ual and to society. Furthermore, anti-social values are more like- 
ly to evolve from unfulfilled lives. Yet, as we know, campus 
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services that focus on developmental issues have been "extra- 
curriculum" at best, have rarely been seen as part of a college's 
mission and have usually received only minimal resources. 

Concomitant with the fiscal stringency of recent years, 
however, has been a growing recognition of the benefits of 
meeting students' social and emotional as well as intellectual 
needs (Astin, 1985). Programs, services and teaching that involve 
students with the college experience and thereby promote per- 
sistence through college are receiving sympathetic consider* 
ation by both higher education institutions and society. Values 
education programs should also be viewed from this perspec- 
tive. Clearly college students are forming their values as they 
struggle with identity, independence and interdependence, oc- 
cupational and marital choices, and social issues. Assistance 
with these vital decisions would not only promote values devel- 
opment but would undoubtedly also involve them more with 
the educational institution. A crucial aspect of our current val- 
ues education programs is the extent to which they confront 
students with real choices. In short, do they focus primarily up- 
on abstract issues or do they require students to apply values to 
daily decisions upon which they can act? The latter would be 
much more involving because actual choices entail opportunity 
costs and would have consequences. 

Also, since values are not held unless they are reflected in 
action, one would want to expose students to real choices as the 
most effective mode of values education. For example, a campus 
discussion of triage as applied to starvation in a remote country 
becomes a more genuine expression of values if it requires action 
on the part of the student such as fasting for a day or more in 
order to send a contribution to Ethiopia. Similarly, one's true 
operant attitudes toward a racial or ethnic minority are revealed 
in ratio to the degree of one's social intimacy with that group and 
the economic parity one accepts. As indicated in Dalton's chap- 
ter four, residence hall life is rich with opportunities for examin- 
ing real issues of privacy, territoriality and cooperation. Even 
simulations, if they are realistic enough, can be useful for non- 
residential as well as residential students. Is an unwanted preg- 
nancy or an abortion viewed as an opportunity to thoughtfully 
consider the issue of responsibility in sexual relationships or 
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only as a "moral" issue? Can we help students to evaluate occu- 
pations within the context of their value system as well as from 
utilitarian perspectives? Values education could be a powerful 
component of student development if colleges design programs 
that will assist students with developing their values as they 
accomplish developmental tasks and are alert to the potential 
for values development in the daily incidental decisions that 
faculty and staff face with our students. 

Throughout this monograph an assumption has been made 
that values development will inculcate beliefs and behavior in- 
dicative of mature, fulfilled human beings and constructive citi- 
zens* Needless to say, persons can develop powerful value sys- 
tems that are damaging to themselves and to society. A basic 
premise for values education to me is that it should not indoctri- 
nate but should enable students to explore specific values and 
their consequences for themselves, others, and society. This 
process would undoubtedly encourage positive human values 
in most students. 

As indicated in the first chapter, promoting values develop- 
ment in students has been a persistent focus throughout the 
history of our profession; and its importance in the belief sys- 
tems of the writers of this monograph must be apparent. In fact, 
one might safely assume that values are not only central to most 
student personnel professionals, but also that we are extraordi- 
narily conscious of their significance, both positive and nega- 
tive, in human existence. Certainly we concern ourselves with 
the promotion of values more than most members of profes- 
sions such as law and medicine. As a group, we involve our- 
selves with students' values operationally, both formally and 
informally, more than faculty and other administrators in higher 
education. As student personnel administrators, we are not 
priests or ministers; but we are a branch of educators who care 
deeply about the function of values in our lives, our students' 
lives and the world we inhabit with them. Thus are we fully 
motivated to promote values development in college students. 
The purpose of this monograph is to strengthen our efforts and 
increase their effectiveness. 
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Banner, W. A. (1980). The moral philosopher looks at values 
education. New Directions for Higher Education: Rethinking 
College Responsibilities for Values, 8, 9-15. San Francisco: Jos- 
sey-Bass. 

William James, Kierkegaard, Kant, and Arnold, among oth- 
ers, warrant attention as the responsibilities of colleges for 
the moral education of students are reassessed. It is sug- 
gested that the issue of culture as a moral enterprise is at the 
heart of the argument. 

Bell, M. A. & Eddy, E. D. (1980). Values education: A student's 
perspective, an administrator's response. New Directions for 
Higher Education: Rethinking College Responsibilities for Values, 
8, 17-25. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 
A student leader and an administrator discuss the worth of 
values education to students of 1980, who are part of an 
increasingly relativistic, unsettled society in which econom- 
ic matters have assumed primacy. 

Bennett, W. J. (1980). The teacher, the curriculum, and values 
education development. New Directions for Higher Education: 
Rethinking College Responsibilities for Values, 8, 27-34. San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 

The values education movement is crucial to the develop- 
ment of moral discernment and character. The moral devel- 
opment of students requires moral character and discern- 
ment in those persons who teach and also in the curriculum 
that is taught. 
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Blai, B. (1983). Lifestyles and values of college students: Class- 
es of 1980-1985. EDRS, 21 pages. ED 230 137. 
The values and desired lifestyles of college freshmen from 
the classes of 1980-85 at the University of Michigan are ex- 
amined. Findings concerning student attitudes about work, 
marriage, family, success, community involvement, altru- 
ism, money, and other areas are reported. 

Bok, D. C. (1976). Can ethics be taught? Change Magazine, 8, 26- 
30. 

The article points out a lack of attention which has been 
given to the area of moral education by the higher education 
community. The assertion is made that courses in moral 
education can have a positive impact on student abilities to 
reason about and clarify moral dilemmas. 

Brown, P. (Ed.) (1982, Jan.-Feb.). Teaching about values and 
< 'hies. Forum for Liberal education. 
Approaches used by colleges and universities to implement 
values clarification and inquiry, moral education and devel- 
opment, and normative and applied ethics in the curricu- 
lum are examined, along with the way that schools are 
defining values education in terms of their own students 
and mission. 

Brown, R. D* fc Cannon, H J. (1978). Intentional moral devel- 
opment as an objective of higher education. Journal of Col- 
lege Student Personnel, 29, 426-429. 
The issue of moral education in higher education is ad- 
dressed in light of the retreat from the practice of in loco 
parentis. Arguments are presented for a renewed emphasis 
on moral education. A model for implementing moral and 
ethical education techniques in higher education is present- 
ed. 

Collier, G., Tomlinson, D., & Wilson, J. (1974). Values and Moral 
Development in Higher Education. New York: Wiley. 
This book contains a collection of papers which address a 
variety of topics pertinent to moral development through- 
out the curriculum. Information is provided which gives 
disciplinary perspective for moral development. Contribu- 
tions of specific subject areas are highlighted. 
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Conrad, C. F. & Wyer, J. C. (1982, Jan.-Feb.). Seven friends in 
liberal learning. AGB Reports, 24, 10-14. 
Liberal arts trends include: a return to the core curriculum, 
focus on outcomes, emphasis on process over content, in- 
terest in the whole student, moral education, a new rela- 
tionship with the professions in undergraduate study, and 
new degree forms and delivery systems. 

Churchill, L. R. (1982, May-June). The teaching of ethics and 
moral values in teaching. Some contemporary confusion. 

Journal of Higher Education, 53, 296-306. 
Ethical and moral values are taught, and must be, in the 
sense that they permeate teacher/student relationships and 
the ethos, methods, and objectives of the classroom. An 
urgent issue is what values are taught and what theory of 
education will be rich enough to reflect this practice. 

Dalton, J. C. (1977, Oct.). Student development from a values 
education perspective. Counseling and Values, 22, 35-40. 
The neglect of values education in the practice of student 
personnel work is discussed. Three goals of values educa- 
tion are related to the student development concept of in- 
tegrity. A case is made for the use of values education ap- 
proaches in the practice of student development work. 

Dalton, J. C, Barnett, D. C. & Healy, M. A. (1982, Summer). 
Ethical issues and values in student development A sur- 
vey of NASPA chief student personnel officers. NASPA 
Journal, 20, (I), 14-21. 

Report of a survey of chief student personnel officers re- 
garding their perception of the level of importance of values 
education on their respective campuses. Results provide in- 
formation about the levels of importance for differing types 
of issues affecting values development and also who 
should be responsible for values education on the campus. 
The results suggest a high level of concern by the chief stu- 
dent affairs officers surveyed that values education is and 
should continue to be an important agenda item for student 
personnel work. 

Doyle, D. P. (1980, Winter). Education and values: A consider- 
ation. College Board Review, 15-17. 
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The relationship between the decline of value-centered ed- 
ucation in the 1960s and 1970s and the decline of academic 
standards is discussed. The question of moral dimensions 
of learning and how values and transfer of knowledge are 
irrevocably linked are explored. 

Duffy, J. P. (1982, Oct.). Service programs: Do they make a 
difference? Momentum, 33-35. 

Comparison of pre and post DIT scores for students in- 
volved in service projects is made with a control group of 
students not involved in service projects. Statistical signific- 
ance is achieved in gain on the Principled Morality scale for 
students involved in service project experiences. No such 
gain is diown for the control group. 

Earley, M. et aL (1980). Valuing at Alverno: The valuing process 
in liberal education. Department of H.EM, Washington. ED 
208 694. 

A project at Alverno College that focuses on the way liberal 
education can enhance the undergraduate student's 
growth in ethical perception, moral reasoning/ and related 
abilities/ is described. Examples of how the curriculum has 
been rethought and reshaped are presented, and the ap- 
proaches of instructors in various disciplines to examining 
the valuing dimension and to implementing challenging 
teaching/learning strategies are considered. Detailed exam- 
ples of assessment techniques are presented. 

Finches, C. (1980). Values education: A summing up and a fore- 
cast. New Directions for Higher Education: Rethinking College 
Responsibilities for Values, 0/81-11. San Frandsco: Jossey- 
Bass. 

Efforts to deal with a continuing crisis in sociological values 
must involve the best that education, the humanities, and 
the behavioral sciences can offer. 

Gilligan, C. (1982). In a Different Voice: Psychological Theory and 
Women's Development Cambridge, Mass: Harvard Universi- 
ty Press. 

Gilligan reports on research which analyzes the differences 
in moral development of men and women. Documentation 
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of sex differences is provided. The author argues that these 
differences have been consistently distorted by theories of 
human development. Case studies are used to illustrate dif- 
ferences for moral development in men and women. Male- 
moral development is tied to issues of logic and justice, fe- 
male-moral development is tied to issues of responsibility 
for and taking care of others. 

Gorman, Margaret et al. (1982). Service experiences and the 
moral development of college students. EDRS, 21 pages. 
ED 223 173. 

The development of moral judgment of students was stud- 
ied in two types of college courses requiring readings, lec- 
tures, axui discussions. One of the courses added a compo- 
nent of service to disadvantaged people as a course require- 
ment. Students were pre- and post-tested with Resf s DIT. 
Those students participating in the course with the service 
component displayed significant gains in the DIT. Those 
students participating in the more traditional lecture format 
did not display any significant change in DIT scores. 

Hall, R. T. (1979). Moral education: A handbook for teachers. 
Insight and practical strategies for helping adolescents to 
become more caring, thoughtful and responsible persons. 

National Endowment for the Humanities, Washington, D.C., 
ED 187 617. 

This handbook contains background readings, teaching 
strategies, and units of study for teaching moral education 
at the elementary, secondary, and adult levels. It offers 
practical strategies and insights for helping adolescents be- 
come more caring, thoughtful, and responsible persons. 

Hanson, G. R. (Ed.) (1982). Measuring Student Development, New 
Directions for Student Services. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 
This volume examines what is known about the measure- 
ment of student development. Questions of why and how 
student development is measured are addressed. A review 
of available assessment instruments is provided. 

Hastings Center. (1980). The Teaching of Ethics in Higher Educa- 
tion, New York, 1. 
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The state of ethics teaching at the undergraduate and pro- 
fessional school levels is examined. The report explores the 
number and extent of courses in ethics, the status and quali- 
ty of present ethics teaching, both general and specific 
problems raised by attempts to introduce ethics into the 
curriculum, and the steps needed in order to improve the 
teaching of ethics in higher education. 

Hennessy, T. C (1976). Values and Moral Development. New York: 
Paulist Press. 

The book contains papers presented at the 1975 Institute on 
Moral and Ethical Issues in Education. It is divided into 
three sections. The first section provides a philosophical 
and theoretical background to moral education. The second 
section deals with programs aimed at promoting moral 
growth in students and the third section is devoted to an 
analysis of research in moral education. 

Hersh, R. H., Paolitto, D. P., ft Relmer, J. (1979). Promoting 
Moral Growth from Piaget to KohWerg. New York: Longman. 
This book provides a dear introduction to the cognitive- 
developmental approach to moral education of both Piaget 
and Kohlberg. The theory is presented clearly and concise- 
ly. The authors also relate theory to practice through ad- 
dressing such issues as the teachers role, curriculum con- 
struction, and the just-community approach. The book is 
designed as a beginning point for the reader to move from 
theory to practice. 

Hersh, R. H. et al. (J "80). Models of Moral Education: An Appraisal 
New York: Longman. 

This book examines six models of moral education: ration- 
ale building, consideration, values clarification, value anal- 
ysis, cognitive moral development, and social action. Be- 
cause of the complexity of moral education, no one educa- 
tional model is sufficient. However, the collective strengths 
of various models can provide the foundation for a compre- 
hensive program in moral education. 

Hesburgh, T. M. (1979). The Hesburgh Papers: Higher Values in 
Higher Education. Andrews & McMeel, Inc. 
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and Part IV surveys past and present developments and 
forecasts future developments. A comprehensive appendix 
and annotated bibliography of value clarification, 1965- 
1975, is provided. 

Kirschenbaum, H. et al. (1975). In defense of values clarifica- 
tion. Humanistic Educators Network, 1. ED 121 643. 
In this position paper, the authors respond to the frequent 
criticisms and charges that values clarification is value free, 
relativistic, superficial, and without a cogent theoretical or 
research base. The authors examine values clarification the- 
ory in an effort to address the areas of concern. 

Knefelkamp, L. L, Widick, C. ft Parker, C. A. (Eds.) (1978). 

New Directions for Student Services: Applying New Developmen- 
tal Findings, 4. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 
This volume presents a succinct review of the major theor- 
ies of human development. Theories which are reviewed 
include those of Erikson, Chickering, Perry, Kohlberg, Lov- 
enger and Heath. Attempt is made to help the student de- 
velopment professional translate the theories into practice. 

Kohlberg, C. ft Mayer, R. (1973). Development as the aim of 
higher education. Harvard Educational Review, 42, 449-496. 
The article reviews prominent theories of education and 
concludes mat the cognitive developmental approach pro- 
vides a reasonable understanding of the education process. 
The article relates cognitive developmental theory to the 
major emphasis in educational thought and practice. 

Kohlberg, I» (1971). Stages of moral development. In Beck, C. 
M., Crittenden, B. 8., ft Sullivan, E. D. (Eds.) Moral Educa- 
tion. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 
Kohlberg identifies research supporting this stage theory of 
moral development. Implications of moral development in 
the educational process are discussed. 

Kohlberg, L. (1981). The Philosophy of Moral Development, Vol. I. 
Cambridge: Harper ft Row. 

A collection of Kohlberg essays on the topic of moral devel- 
opment, written between 1970-1980. Attention is given to 
moral stages and the aims of education, the idea of justice, 
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legal and political issues, and problems beyond justice. 

Kuhmerker, L., Mentkowski, M. & Erickson, L. V. (Eds.) 

(198Q).Evaluating Moral Development and Evaluating Educa- 
tional Program that have a Value Dimension. Schenectady: 
Character Research Press. 

A collection of papers on evaluating moral development 
and educational programs designed to promote moral de- 
velopment The book addresses the issues of the construc- 
tion of assessment procedures that are valid, reliable, and 
easy to administer. Review is provided of conventional pa- 
per and pencil tests such as those developed by Kohlberg 
and Rest Also, attention is given to an alternative move 
towards engaging students in an open-ended dialogue 
about their own development and the role that educational 
and other life experiences have played in that development 

Leming, J. S. (1981). Curricular effectiveness in moral/values 
education: A review of research. Journal of Moral Education, 
20, 147-164. 

Research on the curricula! effectiveness of a values clarifica- 
tion approach versus a moral development approach was 
reviewed from 59 separate studies, 33 focusing on values 
clarification and 26 on moral development The conclusion 
suggests that there is little evidence supporting the effec- 
tiveness of values clarification approaches. However, the 
research base for the moral development approach does 
provide reason for optimism. 

Leming, J. S. (1983). Contemporary Approaches to Moral Education: 
An Annotated Bibliography and Guide to Research. New York: 
Garland Publishing, Inc. 

A comprehensive review of the literature encompassing the 
topic of moral education. The book is arranged to provide 
the researcher with quick and easy access to moral educa- 
tion topics with similar themes. Qtations and abstracts are 
provided for in excess of 1800 entries. 

Levine, C. (Ed.), & Veatch, R. M. (1982). Gzses in Bioethics. The 
Hastings Center Report, New York: ED 225 893. 
Case studies of ethical issues based on real events are fol- 
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lowed by comments illustrating how people from various 
ethical traditions and frameworks and from different aca- 
demic and professional disciplines analyze the issues and 
work toward a resolution of the conflict posed. Case studies 
include issue on abortion, population programs, patient- 
physician relationships, homosexuality, enthanasis, hu- 
man subjects research, and public policy issues including 
laetrile, etc. 

Lickona, T. (1980). Preparing teachers to be moral educators: A 
neglected duty. New Directions for Higher Education: Rethink- 
ing College Responsibilities for Values, 8, 51-64. San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass. 

Using a developmental learning by doing approach, teach- 
er education must take deliberate steps to help teachers ac- 
quire the skills and understanding they need to foster the 
moral growth of students at all levels. 

Lifton, P. D. (1982). Personality correlates of moral reasoning: 
A preliminary report Annual convention of the American Psy- 
chological Association, Washington, D.C. 
Although psychologists often disagree over the definition, 
underlying process, and methodology associated among 
individuals possessing a similar type of reasoning, person- 
ality differences were studied of 100 college sophomores 
identified as moral by the theories of Kohlberg, Hogan, and 
Haan. Each student was assessed by self-report and observ- 
er personality measures. 

McBee, M. L. (1980). The values development dilemma. New 

Directions for Higher Education: Rethinking College Responsibili- 
ties for Values, San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 8, 1-7. 
The failure of higher education to provide moral instruction 
has been responsible in part for the moral problems of this 
country. Higher education should assume this responsibili- 
ty with, renewed diligence through formal instruction and 
by colleges and universities being exemplars of ethical con- 
duct. 

McBee, M. L. (198J&. Moral development: From direction to 
dialogue. NASPA Journal, 20 (1), 30-35. 
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The article suggests that colleges and universities can and 
must recapture their credibility as educators in the areas of 
moral and ethical behavior. One way to accomplish this 
goal is to involve faculty, students, and administrators in a 
dialogue on values/moral issues. Several strategies for ac- 
complishing this dialogue are discussed. 

Maquire, J. D. (1978, Winter). How universities may respond 
to the values challenge. Sounding?, 61, 39-42. 
Three ways are suggested that will further develop values 
education, judging, moral discernment, and value guided 
action within the higher education setting. Organization of 
the curriculum to heighten sensitivity to values and en- 
hance dexterity in using them; field study to foster ideas in 
action; and the environment an example of the college itself 
and strategies which are outlined. 

Middleberg, M. I. (1977). Moral Education and Student Develop- 
ment During the College Years: A Selected Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy. ED 146 882. 

Various aspects of values education and experimental pro- 
grams in the subject are collected in this annotated bibliog- 
raphy. 

Moran, J. D. (1979, Summer). Higher education and moral 
choices in the 8Cs. Liberal Education, 266-271. 
The need for a college to take a more direct role in the moral 
education of its students is outlined by the president of Bos- 
ton College. The current moral crisis in our society should 
prompt post secondary institutions to adopt as a goal the 
enabling of students to make decisions of a social and ethi- 
cal nature. 

Morrill, R. L. (1980). Teaching Values in College. San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass. 

What is the place of values education in higher education? 
Does the study of ethics improve moral character? Is it pos- 
sible to teach values without indoctrinating students? What 
are the best methods for developing moral awareness in the 
classroom and in other settings? And how does the campus 
environment influence students? In addressing these ques- 
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Hons, 0 systematic analysis is undertaken of contemporary 
approaches to teaching ethics and values on campus. A 
comprehensive program is outlined for developing moral 
awareness and ethical competence in students within the 
current framework of liberal and professional studies. 

Morrill, W. * Hurst, J. C. (Eds.) (1980). Dimension of Interven- 
tions for Student Development. New York: Wiley. 
The book provides college student personnel workers with 
a resource for the theoretical base of student development. 
It also examines the major service areas within the context 
of that theory and offers a model for assessment for needs, 
evaluation of programs, and planned programmatic 
changes as a result of assessment and evaluation. Interven- 
tion strategies are suggested for particular service areas 
which address the general goals of many of the student de- 
velopment theories. 

Mosher, R. (1980, Oct.). Moral education: Seven yean before 
the mast. Educational Leadership, 38, 12-15. 
A summary of what is known today about moral education 
and a suggested agenda for the future. 

Patereon, R. W. K. (1979). Values, Education, and the Adult. Bos- 
ton: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

A discussion of the goals of moral education with adult stu- 
dents is provided. The dimensions of moral autonomy, 
moral awareness, and the ability to make reasoned and per- 
ceptive moral judgments are presented. 

Pellino, G. R. (1977, Oct). Student development and values 
education. Counseling and Values, 22, 41-51. 
The theories of Kohlberg and Perry are compared and con- 
trasted. Use of these theories in the study of moral develop- 
ment in young adults is discussed. 

Raymond, R. C. (1983, Spring). The role of composition in val- 
ues education. Teaching English in the Two-Year College, 199- 
204. 

The article uses material from MorrilVs Teaching Values in 
College to assert that teaching can directly address the objec- 
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tive of values development across the curriculum. Eight 
components of values education are described. Practical 
strategies for addressing each of the components of the val- 
ues development process in the composition classroom are 
included. 

Read, J. (1980). Alverno's college-wide approach to the devel- 
opment ok valuing. New Directions far Higher Education: Re- 
thinking College Responsibilities far Values, 8, 71-79. San Fran- 
cisco: Jossey-Bass. 

This field report from a Catholic libera! arts college for wom- 
en suggests that, in any environment, a holistic approach to 
moral development is possible by challenging students to 
integrate their knowledge with their actions and to deal 
with inherent values issues both in and out.of the curricu- 
lum. 

Rest, J. (1974). The cognitive developmental approach to mo- 
rality: The state of the art. Counseling and Values, 18, 64-78. 
Presents a review of the literature relating to the cognitive 
developmental approach to morality and addresses itself to 
several questions raised by moral development research. 

Rokeach, M. (1975). Toward a philosophy of value education. 
In Meyer, J. R. et al. (Eds.) Values Education. Waterloo On- 
tario: Wilfrid Laurier University Press. 
The issue of whether or not values education can and/or 
should remain values free is presented. The case is made 
that the educators are not fulfilling their educational func- 
tions unless they change student values in given directions. 

Sprinthall, N. A., Bertin, B. D. & Whiteley, J. M. (1982, Sum- 
mer). Accomplishment after college: A rationale for deve- 
lopmental education. NASPA Journal, 20(1), 36-46. 
Research on success or accomplishment after college is ex- 
plored. Studies suggest that although academic achieve- 
ment in college is not predictive of accomplishment in later 
life, psychological maturity does have a significant relation- 
ship to accomplishment after college. A case is made for 
promoting psychological maturity as an important part of 
the college experience. 
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Sprinthall, N. & Mosher, R. (Eds.) (1978). Value Development . . . 
as the Aim of Education. Schenectady, New York: Character 
Research Press. 

A review of research which attempts to look at the implica- 
tions of consciously reintegrating moral/ethical values and 
pedagogical practice in the educational system. The authors 
have sought to test their rationale in the classroom in order 
to distinguish failure from success. Efforts pertaining to 
teacher training are discussed. 

Stanton, C. M. (1978, J&n.-Feb.). A perception-based model for 
the evaluation of career and value education within the 
liberal arts. Journal of Higher Education, 49, 80-81. 
An evaluation model for career and values education pro- 
grams is described. The characteristics, desired outcome, 
and Implementation procedures of Project Cover (devel- 
oped at St. Louis University) are detailed. 

Straub, C. & Rodger, R. E (1978). Fostering moral development 
in college women. Journal of College Student Personnel, 19, 
430-436. 

A report of a project designed to test the effectiveness of 
utilizing a Kohlbergian teaching model to assist with stu- 
dent growth in cognitive moral reasoning skills. 

Suttle, B. B. (1983, Summer). Education's failure in critical 
reflection. Community College Review, 38-43. 
The author argues that, far too often, academic courses at 
the community college level do not invite or encourage stu- 
dents to develop and exercise their ability to reflect critically 
upon their beliefs and values. Four reasons for not adopting 
a critical reflection technique are outlined and refuted. The 
article challenges community college personnel to re-exam- 
ine their instruction methods and actively pursue the use of 
Socratic techniques on the campus. 

Thomas, R. E., Murrell, P. & Oiickering, A. W. (1982). Critical 
role of value development in student development. NAS- 
PA Journal, 20 3-13. 

The article presents the argument that student personnel 
services do play a major role in the transmission and devel- 
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opment of students' values. Six roles for the chief student 
personnel officer are suggested as important factors in ef- 
fecting values education on the campus. 

Trow, M. (1976). Higher education and moral development 
AAUP Bulletin, 62, 20-27. 

The assertion is made that faculties and colleges have an 
impact on the moral development of students through basic 
issues such as what is taught, how it is taught, and who the 
teachers are* 

Wagschal, H. & Beagle, R. (1980). Changing values and higher 
education. EDRS, ED 194 393. 

A transcript of a two-member panel discussion on changing 
values and higher education. Beagle (Edinboro State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania) stresses that the key to understanding a 
person's behavior is to understa id their values system. Ef- 
fort should be directed toward discovering value priorities 
which people have in common and creating behavior 
change by pointing out these commonalities. Wagschal 
Pawson College, Montreal) suggests a redefinition of the 
liberal arts tradition and new pedagogy based on values 
reconstruction. 

Wagschel, H. G. (1982). The pedagogy of value-confrontation. 

EDRS. ED 229-056. 

This paper describes the basic principles and objectives of 
an educational approach based on "values confrontation" 
and evaluates its impact on student values, feelings and 
behavior. The paper stresses the importance of forming a 
modern pedagogy concerned with developing rational 
thinking and deeper personal and social awareness. As- 
sumptions concerning college students, based on insights 
from anthropological, sociological and developmental psy- 
chology studies, are presented. A course entitled "In Search 
of Value" is outlined. 

Whiteley, J. M. (I960). Extracurricular differences on the moral 
development of college students. New Directions for Higher 
Education: Rethinking College Responsibilities for Values, 8, 45- 
50. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 
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New approaches to investigate the contribution of extracur- 
ricular collegiate life to the moral development of students 
are described. Living environment is found to have the 
most impact, according to student perceptions. 

Whiteley, J. (1982). Character Development in College Students, Vol 
I. Schenectady, New York: Character Research Press. 
The first in a series of comprehensive reports on the Sierra 
Project at the University of California, Irvine. This book ad- 
dresses a concern that postsecondary education is neglect- 
ing its responsibility for character education. The study de- 
scribes the Sierra Project as a comprehensive program 
which attempts to promote ego development, principled 
thinking and moral maturity. A description of the develop- 
mental intervention strategies and assessment techniques 
is included. 

Whiteley, J. M. et al. (1980). Research on the development of 
moral reasoning of college students. New Directions for 
Higher Education: Rethinking College ResponsMities for Values, 
8, 35-44. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 
Although research on the moral development of college 
students is in its infancy, recent findings indicate promise 
for future study and institutional action. The theory of mor- 
al development is described from a cognitive developmen- 
tal perspective. Research on improving thinking about jus- 
tice and fairness at the college level is examined. 
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APPENDIX 

Ten Sample Values Education 
Programs 



Title: 


Being an Ethical Leader 


Goal: 


To help student leaders define 




and practice ethical decisions 




and ethical actions in their stu- 




dent organizations 


Method: 


Instruction 


Approach: 


Values transmission 


Domain: 


Cognitive, affective 


Values Objective: 


Fairness, honesty, respect for 




others 


Group Size: 


31-50 


Contact: 


Campus Activities and programs 




University of Nebraska Lincoln, 




NE 68588 


Title: 


College 101 


Goal: 


To help students examine the 




college environment, their indi- 




vidual values, and the relation- 




ship between these two systems 


Method: 


Instruction 


Approach: 


Values clarification 


Domain: 


Cognitive 


Values Objective: 


Responsibility to self, indepen- 




dence, self-discipline 


Group Size: 


51-100 


Time Required: 


i > 2 hours per session 


Contact: 


Dean of the College 




Marietta College 




Marietta, OH 45750 
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lemmas to sensitize students to 




others' values and moral com- 




mitments 


Method: 


Instruction 


Approach: 

* * 


Moral reasoning, values trans- 




mission 


Domain: 


Cognitive 


Values Objective: 


Cooperation, respect for others, 




self-awareness 


Contact: 


Office of Campus Activities 




University of Maryland 




College Park, MD 20742 


11UC* 
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implications for life after college 


Method: 


Instruction 


Approach: 


Values transmission, moral rea- 




soning 


Domain: 


Cognitive, affective, behavioral 


Values Objective: 


Values awareness/social respon- 


sibility 


Contact: 


Student Development and Pro- 




grams Office 




University of North Carolina- 




Greensboro 




Greensboro, NC 27412 


Title: 


Clarifying Values in Roommate 




Contracting 


Goal: 


To assist residents in comparing 




values and lifestyles to develop a 




cooperative mode for living to- 




gether 


Method: 


Instruction 


Approach: 


Values Clarification 
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Domain: 

Values Objective: 
Contact: 



6. Title: 
Goal: 



Method: 

Approach: 

Domain: 

Values Objective: 
Contact: 



7. Title: 
Goal: 



Method: 

Approach: 

Domain: 

Values Objective: 
Contact: 



8. Title: 
Goal: 



Cognitive, affective 
Responsibility for self, coopera- 
tion, tolerance 

Office of Student Development 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Social Justice Awareness 
Education and action programs 
designed to promote awareness 
and action on contemporary so- 
cial justice issues 
Consultation, instruction 
Moral action, moral reasoning 
Behavioral, cognitive 
Helping others, promoting jus- 
tice 

Coordinator of Social Justice Pro- 
grams 

Gonzaga University 
Spokane, WA 99258 

Values Concerns Center 
Provide student development 
programs which promote moral 
awareness and action 
Instruction, consultation, admin- 
istration 

Values transmission, moral ac- 
tion, values clarification 
Affective, behavioral 
Responsibility for self, respect 
for others, religious commitment 
Student Affairs 

University of Minnesota at Wa- 
seca 

Waseca, MN 56093 
VISION 

To encourage moral action and 
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Method: 

Approach: 

Domain: 

Values Objective: 
Contact: 



9. Title: 
Goal: 



Method: 
Approach: 

Domain: 

Values Objective: 
Contact: 



10. Title: 
Goal: 



Method: 
Approach: 

Domain: 

Values Objective: 



commitment through community 

service 

Consultation 

Moral action 

Behavioral 

Self-awareness, helping others, 
understanding others 
Campus Ministry 
Bellarmine College, Newburg 
Rd. 

Louisville, KY 40502 

Intercultural Values and Com- 
munication 

To examine values and beliefs of 
different campus cultural groups 
and how these affect cross-cul- 
tural communication and under- 
standing 
Instruction 

Values clarification, values trans- 
mission 
Cognitive 

Understanding others, self- 
awareness 

E.O;P. 

California State University 
Carson City, CA 90747 

Student Mentoring Project 
To provide mentoring relation- 
ships between faculty and stu- 
dents to share values, beliefs, 
personal commitments 
Consultation 

Values clarification, values trans- 
mission 

Cognitive, affective 
Values awareness and develop- 
ment 



Contact DtvMon of Studont lift 

Univmtty of Ntbnwka-Uncoln 
Lincoln, NE 66568 
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